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NATIONAL GUARD CAMPS OF INSTRUCTION, AND THEIR FAULTS. 


By WM. R. HAMILTON, U.S.A. 


HE American civil war was mainly 
fought by some two millions of vol- 
unteers who were bound to serve the 
United States government in a military 
capacity and no other. What this huge 
army endured is shown by the roll of 
nearly half a million dead either on the 
field of battle or by disease and hard- 
ship incurred on the march or in camp. 
What it accomplished is known to all 
mankind in the crushing of an armed 
rebellion that could muster nearly 800,- 
ooo men with such remarkable leaders 
as Lee, Johnston, Jackson and Beaure- 
gard and a Confederacy having the mor- 
al and to a certain extent the actual aid 
of the two most powerful governments of 
Europe. 
Yet the organization of the volunteer 
armies was vicious in the extreme and 
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there were more lives lost from ignorance 
and incapacity the first half of the war 
than from bullet and shell. The faulty 
system that made the United States 
troops from volunteers while their offi- 
cers were left to the appointment of the 
governors of states resulted in the estab- 
lishment of political rings and political 
ideas among the military so that the man 
who had the greatest ‘ pull’ either politi- 
cally or socially was given the appoint- 
ment. Merit did not count. Those able 
to secure enlistments—ward managers, 
heads of fire companies and even profes- 
sional gamblers and pugilists—were made 
too often the possessors of acaptaincy. It 
took nearly two years of constant defeat 
for our people to learn that to know much 
of the science of war a man must study 
for years, and that in the time of action 
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safety can only be found by trusting to 
the governance of military experts alone. 

The chief strength of the volunteers 
lay in the superior character of the men 
in the ranks. Brave intelligent self-re- 
specting citizens they soon understood 
the necessity of discipline and aided in 
establishing it, and what was wanting in 
military learning and skill was made up 
by earnest purpose, complete self-sacri- 
fice and great common-sense allied to un- 
flinching courage. 

The war was not without its lessons to 
the people. 

It has been the custom to laugh at the 
military establishment of the United 
States, yet no one who has thoroughly 
studied the people can say that they are 
unprepared for war. To be sure the mod- 
ern cannon, the magazine and breech- 
loading guns and the modern armaments 
of fortresses are missing, but will not be 
for very much longer. But on the other 
hand there is probably no nation today 
where an intelligent and good military 
knowledge is better disseminated than in 
the United States of America. In Ger- 


many, in France, in all Europe every 
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man is a soldier but he is a drilled sol- 
dier—a machine good as far as he goes— 
but his sphere is wonderfully circum- 
scribed. But in America the more gene- 
ral education, the great practical common- 
sense of the people, have with the leaven 
of West Point and its highly trained 
soldiers made the entire nation great for 
war. 

Shortly after the war, congress passed 
a law by which thirty officers of the ac- 
tive list of the army were detailed as pro- 
fessors of military science at as many 
colleges. Their work was so well re- 
ceived that the number was increased 
until today there are sixty officers of the 
active list of the army, ten of the active 
list of the navy and a dozen or more of 
the retired lists on this duty. The stu- 
dents at these colleges, having learned 
their lessons, have in turn imparted 
them to others. Army officers have been 
detailed as inspectors and instructors of 
militia camps and judges of competitive 
drills. And so the military spirit has 
crept gradually and surely through the 
mass of the people until, allied with the 
traditions of the war and the sentiment 
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of its survivors as expressed by the 
Grand Army of the Republic and the 
order of the Loyal Legion, it has per- 
vaded all ranks and conditions of men 
so that even secret societies are no longer 
complete without the military degree. 

The best results are seen in the militia 
of various states. They are now no 
longer the old-time ‘milish’ of thirty 
years ago, but a body of splendid sol- 
diery such as any nation would be proud 
of possessing. Instead of the annual 
muster day nearly every state puts its 
militia, or National Guard as it is now 
called, into camps of instruction for a 
week or ten days every year, besides re- 
quiring during the year a certain number 
of drills, reviews, inspections and mus- 
ters. To those of military tastes a visit 
during the summer to several of these 
canvas cities will prove exceedingly in- 
teresting as well as profitable. 

At the head of all the states in this re- 
spect stands New York not only on ac- 
count of the number of her National 
Guardsmen, far exceeding that of any 
other state, and the large amounts of 
money expended on them, but because of 
the most excellent condition of drill and 
diseipline that her troops have attained 
as a result of that expenditure. New 
York was the second state to purchase 
ind thoroughly equip a camp of instruc- 
tion for her Guard. This camp has been 
in successful operation for eight years. 


It is situated on the top of a plateau ris- 
ing 120 feet above the Hudson river and 
on its east bank. It is about one anda 
half miles from the village of Peekskill. 
A more beautiful or better-adapted site 
for a camp ground is not to be found 
along the Hudson, with the one excep- 
tion of West Point. Thecamp is laid out 
for a three-battalion regiment. 

The theory of the New York state 
camp is that it shall be purely and sole- 
ly for military instruction and not for 
show. The Guard of the state is so 
large—nearly 15,o0oo—that it is impossi- 
ble to put more than one half of it in 
camp each year and at the same time 
give each organization thorough instruc- 
tion during the one week it is there. 
Therefore instead of requiring each 
company or regiment to put up its own 
tents, to provide and cook its own ra- 
tions, to transport blankets and bedding 
to and fro in the summer, all is provided 
and arranged beforehand by the state 
authorities. The camp is laid out, tents 
are pitched, all camp and garrison equi- 
page put in order before the arrival of the 
troops, by hired laborers of the quarter- 
master’s department. The tents are wall 
tents of the U.S. army pattern, except 
those for field and staff officers, who have 
hospital tents assigned them. Each tent 
houses two men, and is supplied with 
two light spring cots, mattresses, camp 
stools, wash basins, water pails, tin cups 
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and candlesticks. Twored woollen blan- 
kets are issued to each man on his ar- 
rival, and turned in by him to the quar- 
termaster on his departure. As each 
organization arrives the camp and garri- 
son equipage is turned over by the post 
quartermaster to the regimental or bat- 
talion quartermaster, who receipts for it 
and on departure at the end of the week 
retransfers it back again. All troops are 
fed by contract. The old mess hall had 
a seating capacity for rooo men, and the 
new mess hall—a handsome brick build- 
ing now being erected—will seat an even 
greater number. Thecontract for feeding 
the troops was let to a firm who took all 
the care and responsibility from the com- 
missary. Provision returns were made 
out by company commanders, then con- 
solidated at battalion or regimental head- 
quarters and then forwarded to post head- 
quarters. These returns were made for 
meals so that in case of absence of a man 
from any meal the state did not have 
to pay for it. The contract price was 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per day 
and the food given was better and in 
greater variety and abundance than in 
many of the so-called first-class restau- 
rants in the city. Water is obtained from 
driven wells and pumped up by steam to 
a reservoir on a hill above the camp, from 
whence pipes carry it to a hydrant at the 
head of each company street and through 
the mess hall and stables. Near each hy- 
drant is a tub for lavatory purposes so 
that each company can wash all at once 
if necessary. The result of all this care 
is that the organization arriving in camp 
and having everything prepared for it is 
in an hour from arrival as much at home 
as if it had been in camp a month. It 
can therefore during its one week’s stay 
learn as much as in a month under ordi- 
nary circumstances. It is well worth 
while on a July or August morning to 
take an early train for a visit to this 
camp, arriving at Peekskill about elev- 
en o'clock. Strolling through the long 
rows of white tents, the large staff tents 
being on the bluff overlooking the Hud- 
son, we find a bath-house with shower 
baths for the enlisted men, and a hospi- 
tal as completely arranged in all details 
as is possible to find anywhere. Though 
for eight years over 6000 men have each 
year lived in camp, there has been rarely 
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in all that time a case of more than tem- 
porary disorder. At noontime the bugie 
sounds the dinner call, the men fall in 
and are marched to the mess hall by their 
first sergeants. On reaching the steps of 
the hall off come the hats, and companies 
march in and are seated by command. 
Going into the kitchen we find all cook- 
ing done by steam except the breadmak- 
ing, the bread being baked in a huge 
brick oven just beyond the kitchen. We 
glance at the bill of fare: Soup, roast 
beef, potatoes, corn, tomatoes, bread, but- 
ter, fresh milk, apple and berry pies—all 
issued in quantities to satisfy everyone. 
To the west and northwest of the mess 
hall is another large drill ground, the 
greater part of it open but breaking into 
hotlows and ravines toward its western 
edge, where it is also covered with un- 
derbrush. On the edge of this ground 
and looking squarely down the river is a 
beautiful piece of earthwork, the seacoast 
battery built by the United States under 
the direction of Captain John A. Greer, 
U.S.N., for the benefit of the state. In it 
are mounted two ten-inch Rodman guns 
and four ten-inch siege mortars. But to 
explain the many points of interest of this 
beautiful camp would take up as much 
space as is devoted to this entire arti- 
cle. If one could but remain in camp for 
several days and watch the regulation 
work of roll-calls, drills, parades, guard 
mountings, listen to officers instruct 
their men at their tents, or one of the 
state instructors giving a lecture to the 
officers at the large instruction tent, go 
out in the mountains for a day and night 
with a detachment sent out for outpost 
and grand-guard work, or walk with a 
camp sentry at night, one would become 
convinced that for the amount of practi- 
cal, wholesome and interesting military 
instruction and work accomplished, the 
lessons of self-reliance, obedience and 
discipline taught, the New York camp 
stands without a superior if an equal 
in the country. The good results show 
in the greater efficiency, the better mate- 
rial of the rank and file and the greater 
interest and pride taken by the people of 
the state in their National Guard. 


CONNECTICUT. 


In Connecticut is a permanent camp 


that in many ways is a model. This 
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FIRST POSITION OF 


state has always taken a great interest 
in her state forces, and of late years it 
has increased, though the warm and 
personal interest and pride found in New 
York is lacking. Today Connecticut in 
common with New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey is ranked as a leading 
National Guard state. Her forces organ- 
ized in one brigade consist of four regi- 
ments of white and one battalion of four 
companies of colored infantry and one 
battery of field artillery. The entire 
brigade, about 2500 strong, is annually 
encamped at Niantic on the shore of 
Long Island sound. The camp ground 
was first used for this purpose in 1873 
and until 1881 was only leased to the 
state. Then the state acquired posses- 
sion, under authority of the general as- 
sembly, of the sixty-seven acres now con- 
stituting the camp ground proper. It 
is a beautiful situation and under the 
state supervision has improved until 
now it is as well laid out as any camp 
ground in the Union. In 1886 the 
United States war department erected a 
seacoast battery which commands a prac- 
tice range of about 1000 yards across 
the river and much more down the bay. 


A SOLDIER, 


The. state transports the troops to and 
from the camp, clothes them and either 
feeds them or gives them commutation 


in lieu thereof. There are four mess 
houses erected, one for each regiment. 
A company can take the money allowed 
for commutation, hire its own cooks, 
purchase its own food and take care of 
itself; or it can draw the rations the 
state provides, hire its own cooks and 
have them prepare it ; or the state will 
furnish food and cook it. The disadvan- 
tages of such a plurality of arrangements 
are obvious. The commutation allowed 
is at the rate of thirty cents a ration. 
The pay per day for each officer and en- 
listed man not mounted is two dollars, 
and when mounted five dollars for officers 
and two dollars for enlisted men, with 
forage. 

The same faults exist in the Connecti- 
cut camp that are found in all brigade 
camps. There is too little time for 
thorough instruction in any one particu- 
lar, and the result is an expenditure ot 
money by the taxpayers that is not re- 
turned to them in fruitful results. With 
an excellent camp ground well drained, 
supplying good water and bathing facili- 
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ties, easy of access by rail and remote 
from large cities with their many tempta- 
tions, there can be no doubt that were Con- 
necticut to adopt New York’s plan and 
send out the regiments each for a week 
at a time, do away with reviews and bri- 
gade drills and parades, keep a permanent 
staff of officers at the camp, and the ad- 
jutant-general himself in command, the 
change would be welcomed by every man 
and officer of her Guard who desires its 
well-being and thorough efficiency. The 
appropriations of the state for the Guard 
are very generous and, in proportion to its 
number, more than in any state in the 
Union, amounting last year to a little 
more than $110,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Probably the most beautiful of all the 
permanent camps is the one belonging to 
New Jersey. It is a tract of land at Sea 
Girt of a little more than too acres and 
having a frontage of 3000 feet directly on 
the ocean. The ocean front has a fine 
hard beach, while the camp proper is on 
excellent soil. It is not as yetowned by 
the state but is rented for a long term of 
years while the state has the right to pur- 
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chase it at a certain price within that time. 
The National Guard of New Jersey num- 
bers a trifle over 4000 officers and men. It 
is formed into a division of two brigades 
which encamp on alternate years for sev- 
en days each. Satisfactory results of 
thus encamping National Guard troops 
are seldom met with. It takes a day to 
get tocamp, another to leave it ; then one 
day is given up to the governor’s review, 
another for the brigade commander’s re- 
view, and sometimes the division com- 
mander must have one also. The conse- 
quence is that there are but two or three 
working days left in which to learn that 
part of a soldier’s life and duties that con- 
stitute its important features. Noone un- 
derstands and appreciates this fact better 
than the New Jersey National Guardsmen 
themselves, and they, liketheir neighbors 
in Pennsylvania and Connecticut, wish 
more time given to practical work. In 
New York reviews can only be given by 
order of the governor, while the almost 
useless organization of divisions in time 
of peace was broken up three years ago. 
The messing arrangements of Sea Girt 
are somewhat after the style of those 
of Connecticut but an improvement on 
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them. ‘There are four mess halls, one for 
each regiment of the brigade, and a fifth 
one for the two battalion organizations of 
the state. Attached to each mess hall is 
a kitchen and store shed. All stores, 
kitchen and table ware and mess furniture 
are provided by the state, while rations 
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The rifle range of New Jersey is situ- 
ated at Sea Girt, and much time that 
otherwise could be spent in drill is taken 
up in rifle practice while in camp. This 
range is most complete in all its de- 
tails and has been often complimented 
by officers of other states. Taken alto- 
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in kind of the exact standard used in the 
United States army are issued by the 
post commissary with the addition of 
any of the fruits or vegetables of the sea- 
son. Cooks and waiters are hired by 
each regiment and paid for in part by 
an allowance from the state, and the bal- 
ance is made up out of the regimental 
funds. All food supplies are obtained by 
contract. 

The hospital arrangements are most 
excellent, though owing to the salubrity 
of the place little sickness has ever been 
known. The water for drinking and cook- 
ing purposes is obtained from a number 
of driven wells, while bathing under re- 
strictions is had at the beach. 

It seems strange that a state with so 
long a coast line should not in some way 
make provision for drilling with heavy 
guns. New York, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina and Connecticut 
each have a seacoast battery erected by 
the general government, and in four of 
these states there is no regularly organ- 
ized personnel. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


gether New Jersey is to be envied in her 
camp ground ; and if her National Guard 
does not equal in efficiency that of other 
states it must be ascribed to some other 
cause than the endeavors of the state au- 
thorities to provide all means necessary 
for its advancement. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


For many years after the war of the 
rebellion the southern states had no 
regularly organized militia, and even 
after reconstruction many of them re- 
fused to report the number and character 


of their state forces. But lately an 
awakened interest in the National Guard, 
a desire to be something more than a 
purely local force with a high-sounding 
title and fancy uniform, has taken hold 
of nearly every state south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. Two statesin particular 
deserve mention for their efforts in estab- 
lishing permanent camps of instruction. 
Both have purchased ground and make 
annual appropriations for encamping 
their troops. Both have applied to the 
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general government and had built at 
government expense a seacoast battery 
armed and equipped in the same way 
as the New York battery. These states 
are North Carolina and Mississippi. In 
the former the camp ground is situated 
on the shores of Wilmington sound 
about a mile east of the village of 
Wrightsville. The ground was given to 
the state gratis by the Wilmington and 
Ocean Beach railroad and the merchants 
of Wilmington. It comprises about 100 
acres of land which when put in order 
will make a most admirable site. The 
Guard of the state consists of four regi- 
ments of white infantry, one battalion of 
two companies of colored infantry and 
one troop of white cavalry. It is organ- 
ized in one brigade. 

The policy of the legislature is niggard- 
ly in the extreme, the appropriations for 
the maintenance of the entire force being 
but $7500 yearly, with $5000 additional 
added for the purpose of holding the annu- 
alencampment. One hundred dollars is 
also given to the brigade commander and 
each regimental commander to cover ex- 
penses of stationery, postage, etc. As the 
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The state pays the transportation of 
troops toand from camp, erects the tents, 
tent floors, mess-houses, sinks, stables, 
etc. but the companies out of their own 
pockets have to do all the rest, pay for 
their food, their uniforms, etc. Situ- 
ated thus it is not to be wondered at 
that the North Carolina Guard is still a 
far way off from its northern neighbors 
in drill and discipline, but on the con- 
trary it is amazing and may well serve as 
a lesson to the northern states that pub- 
lic spirit, military zeal and patriotism 
does exist so thoroughly under such try- 
ing circumstances. 

Taken all in all the North Carolina 
militia can in some ways set an example 
to her northern neighbors, and it will be 
but a few years, now that the seed is 
sown, until under the fostering care of 
its present efficient adjutant-general it 
will equal in point of drill and discipline 
any in the country. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Although the state of Pennsylvania 
does not own a site for a permanent camp 
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lorce is only 1500 and the entire amount 
appropriated is but about $13,000 it will 
be seen that New York gives each year to 
some of its separate companies what 
North Carolina does to her entire Guard. 


STAFF, NOKTH CAROLINA, 


ground, yet she has for years past held 
encampments at Mount Gretna and has 
leased the ground for a term of years to 
come. The Guard of the state is fixed by 
law at 750 officers of all grades and gooo 
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enlisted men. For its support $300,000 is 
appropriated yearly. The entire force or- 
ganized into one division of three bri- 
gades is put into camp every year, the 
first year by regiments, the second by 
brigades and the third by division. The 
result is that one year there are fifteen 
different encampments at as many places 
in the state, the next year but three and 
the third year but one. This latter is 
always held at Mount Gretna about forty 
miles east of Harrisburg. In the off years 
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must necessarily be very short, that less 
time should be given to brigade manceu- 
vres and ceremonies and more devoted to 
individual company and battalion in- 
struction.”’ 

The soil of Mount Gretna is well adapt- 
ed for camping purposes, but there is no 
supply of water for bathing, while the 
drinking and cooking water is obtained 
in the ordinary way. 

The Pennsylvania National Guard has 
had the credit of being for practical pur- 
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one brigade and one regiment also each 
camp there. The state has also con- 
structed there a rifle range at consider- 
able expense. 

With regard to this system of camping 
much can be said both for and against it. 
The adjutant-general in his report for 
the year 1888 says : 

‘‘The holding of encampments in dif- 
ferent parts of the state from year to 
year enables the taxpayer to observe the 
investment made by the commonwealth 
in her citizen soldiery. Experience has 
demonstrated that successive annual en- 
campments by regiments, brigades and 
division produce the best results. As 
the efficiency of every military company 
largely depends upon the ability and zeal 
of the captain, so the success or failure of 
regimental encampments in an equal de- 
gree depends upon the force and efficiency 
of the regimental commanders. 

‘A thoroughly competent colonel can 
perhaps produce better results in a regi- 
mental encampment than any other.”’ 

The inspector for the war department, 
Colonel E. S. Otis, however reports con- 
cerning this subject: ‘It would seem to 
me however as periods of encampment 


poses the best-equipped Guard in the 
Union. This is a mistake which is un- 
derstood by no one so well as the Penn- 
sylvanians themselves. They are uni- 
formed exactly as the Regular Army, and 
on duty officers are paid as officers of like 
grade in the army, while enlisted men 
get from one and a half to three dollars a 
day. Rations of the same kind are issued 
in the same amounts and in the same 
way. But the arms and equipments are 
of varying sizes and patterns; thus 
there are some 3500 of the Guard sup- 
plied with Springfield rifles cal. .45 inch, 
while the rest have cal. .50. Some regi- 
ments have the regulation blanket bag 
of brown canvas, while others have a 
black enamelled canvas knapsack with 
wooden braces to fit the back. The dif- 
ference between companies and regi- 
ments of well drilled and disciplined 
troops is perhaps greater and more varied 
in Pennsylvania than in any other state 
having a Guard of 1000 or more. Under 
the present system this must necessarily 
be so and will continue until every or- 
ganization can pass through a routine 
system that is alike for all and is con- 
ducted under the eye of the division com- 
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mander or the adjutant-general himself. 
This can be accomplished by means of a 
camp ground similar to the Peekskill 
one—that is, a school of instruction with 
a permanent staff of instructors. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Another pair of eastern and southern 
states each possessing a permanent camp 
of instruction that deserve particular 
mention are Mississippi and Massachu- 
setts. The former, whose Guard is but 
1400 strong, has purchased a beautiful 
site on the gulf coast. A seacoast bat- 
tery looks over the water, and both for it 
and for small arms there are good target 
ranges. Thecamp is still in a crude con- 
dition compared to some of the north- 
ern camps, but far ahead of most of the 
southern ones. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts camp is in many 
respects a model and worth more than a 
passing description. The present ground 
was purchased in 1872 and is situated at 
South Framingham about twenty miles 
from Boston, a good railroad centre and 
easily accessible from all parts of the 
state. The grounds as laid out and gene- 
ral arrangement of the camp are probably 
as complete as anything of the kind in 
thecountry. Theentire reservation com- 
prises about 165 
acres, of which over 
100 are devoted to the 
camp, parade and 
drill ground. It is 
well sodded and 
drained and as 
smooth and level as 
a floor. Around the 
entire camp isa high 
picket fence which 
serves the double pur- 
pose of keeping those 
belonging to the 
camp from going out 
without permission 
and also keeps all un- 
authorized persons 
from getting in. This 
fence has four en- 
trances, each with a 
double gate and at 
each gate is a sentry 
box and _ sentinel. 
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About half way up the eastern side is the 
main entrance, on the left of which inside 
is the main guardhouse, with a shed for the 
horses of the provost guard. On theright 
opposite the guardhouse is the heavy bat- 
tery built by the war department for the 
state. It is named Fort Dalton after 
the present efficient adjutant-general of 
the state. A good rifle range with 
200, 300, 600 and 800 yard butts lies be- 
tween the camp and the arsenal. In the 
grounds is a pond from which water is 
pumped to a standpipe on the hill and 
thence conveyed by pipes all over the 
grounds. 

Going to and from camp the infantry 
move by rail and are allowed two cents 
per mile as mileage; the cavalry and 
artillery march by foot and are paid an 
extra day’s duty for so doing. When on 
duty officers receive the same pay as the 
same grade in the army—non-commis- 
sioned staff two dollars and fifty cents 
and all other enlisted men two dol- 
lars per day. Mounted officers and men 
are allowed four dollars a day for their 
mounts. The state does not furnish 
rations. Each company and headquar- 
ters hires caterers at about one dollar 
and fifty cents per day per man. Each 
company hires its own mess tent also 
(marquées about twenty by forty feet). 
The state erects the wall tents and puts 
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floors in them ; fourteen are allowed to 
acompany as follows: Two to the cap- 
tain, one for each lieutenant and ten for 
the company. Each company owns and 
furnishes its mattresses. A _ brigade 
guard is furnished by details from the 
infantry, who march on guard in heavy 
marching order. It consists of three 
lieutenants, sixty men and a field officer 
who is field officer of the day. They 
guard brigade headquarters and the en- 
trances. The provost guard is detailed 
from the cavalry and consists of one 
lieutenant and twenty men who under 
the direction of the provost marshal 
patrol the roads of the town, pick up 
stragglers from the camp, tramps and 
camp followers. Each regiment has its 
own camp guard and officer of the day. 
There are two brigades in the state and 
two separate corps of cadets. They each 
go into camp every year for five days at 
atime. Friday is set apart as the gov- 


ernor’s day when the brigade is re- 
viewed, but with this exception the camp 
is devoted to practical military work. 

In point of discipline the Massachu- 
setts Guard is well up, but in the techni- 


cal matters of guard duty, drills, etc. it 
is behind New York. A visit to this 
camp is profitable as well as interesting, 
and the state authorities certainly are 
progressive. The field works constructed 
by state troops this last summer, the 
signal drill, the ambulance drill, the riot 
drill and many other drills show that it 
is not want of variety in the military 
profession that will fail to interest the 
youth of the commonwealth or induce 
them to enlist. 


WISCONSIN, 


But few of the western states seem to 
take that amount of interest in their 
militia manifested by the eastern states. 
Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Iowa and Nebraska all make ap- 
propriations for their Guards but with 
the exception of Wisconsin they are only 
spasmodically generous to them. It is 
therefore with not only surprise but with 
pleased and gratified astonishment that 
we find in one of them an adininistration 
of National Guard affairs that can serve 
as a model to even eastern states. Wis- 
consin has been to military students al- 
ways a most interesting state. It is of 
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her that a prominent officer of the volun- 
teer service, afterward a noted states- 
man, said, referring to the war of the 
rebellion : ‘‘And yet the organization of 
the volunteers was incomplete and vi- 
cious. Wisconsin alone had the genius, 
the firmness and the patriotism to estab- 
lish a strict conscription and thus keep 
its veteran regiments full, the result be- 
ing that Wisconsin troops had a uni- 
form character for steadiness, and that a 
Wisconsin brigade was nearly equivalent 
in power to an average division.’’ It is 
with more than the ordinary pride that 
the writer of this article refers to this, 
for it was his own father who in 1861 
organized the first few regiments of Wis- 
consin troops and initiated this plan, 
which proved so successful, to which the 
credit is due. Afterward when he be- 
came the first major-general from Wis. 
consin the state kept up his methods and 
it was because her soldiers were veterans 
that the Iron Brigade became so famous. 
Today the same qualities seem to make 
up the Wisconsin soldier as in 1861. 
The Guard of the state is small, a little 
less than 1800 men all told, and the 
annual appropriations limited, yet the 
work done is of a better average char- 
acter than in most of the states, while in 
some particulars it is unsurpassed. 

In 1887 several public-spirited gentle- 
men connected with the Guard purchased 
a tract of 440 acres of land a few miles 
east of the city of Madison and lying 
between the largest two railroads of the 
northwest. The legislature of the follow- 
ing winter appropriated a sum sufficient 
to purchase the land for just what these 
gentlemen gave for it. It was first fit- 
ted up and intended exclusively as a 
rifle range, and is today the finest 
range in the country, not excepting 
Creedmoor. In the summer of 1888 the 
first and third regiments and fourth bat- 
talion encamped there, and it is expected 
hereafter to encamp all of the state 
forces there every year. These consist 
of three regiments and one battalion of 
infantry and one troop of cavalry and 
one field battery of artillery. They are 
transported to and from camp at state 
expense. Officers are paid as for same 
grade in the army, while enlisted men re- 
ceive one dollar and fifty cents per day. 
Out of this allowance both officers and en- 
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listed men providefor themselves. Wa- 
ter is procured from driven wells giving 
an abundant and healthful supply for 
drinking and cooking purposes. Build- 
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since 1884 $20,000 for each period of two 
years for encampment purposes until 
1888 when $52,000 was given for the same 
period. The money so appropriated is 
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ings have been erected for a guardhouse, 
headquarter offices, twelve company and 
one officers’ kitchens. Outside the range 
there is room enough to camp and drill 
5000 men. 

The limits of a magazine article neces- 
sarily places an embargo on anything 
like an attempt to describe each camp in 
detail, nor indeed would it be interesting 
to the general reader. The camps of 
Illinois, Minnesota and Nebraska are 
worthy of description but would interest 
the National Guardsmen only. We can- 
not close however without a passing 
word regarding the Pacific empire state, 
California. Military men in the east 
are apt to forget what their brothers in 
arms on the other side of the continent 
are doing, or if they think of it at all it 
is with more or less indifference. Yet of 
all orders issued for the governance of 
National Guardsmen in the last few years 
there are none that for clearness, direct- 
ness and terseness of diction equal those 
emanating from the general headquar- 
ters of California. It would not be sur- 
prising therefore if the Guard directed by 
such a head should equal at least in effi- 
ciency the Guards of the eastern states. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The California legislature, which meets 
but once in two years, has appropriated 
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paid to the commander (brigade or regi- 
mental as the case may be) at the rate 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
man but not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate $400 for each company. With this 
money the commander must pay all ex- 
penses as far as it will go, including 
transportation and subsistence. The first 
encampment held was in 1885 and was a 
division camp located at Santa Cruz and 
exhausted all the funds appropriated for 
that purpose for the two-year period. In 
1887 the Second brigade held an encamp- 
ment at Healdsburg, and later on the 
First artillery N.G.s.c. encamped in the 
same field with the First infantry v.s.A. 
In 1888 the First infantry N.G.s.c. held an 
encampment at San José and the Third 
infantry at Santa Cruz. During the sum- 
mer of 1888 all the California troops were 
put in regimental camp at Santa Cruz, 
Ukiah, Santa Rosa, San Diego and Mon- 
terey. The Guard consists of five re- 
giments of infantry, two regiments of 
artillery and one treop of cavalry. This 
force aggregating about 3650 men is 
divided into four brigades. The men 
are supplied by the state with the 
regulation United States army uniform, 
Springfield rifles (cal. .45) and Mc- 
Keever cartridge boxes. The quarter- 
master’s department has a full supply of 
wall tents and camp and garrison equi- 
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page. Messing arrangements are like 
those of troops in the field, but the many 
disadvantages that have so far attended 
the camp it is hoped will soon pass away 
as there is a strong popular sentiment in 
favor of the state purchasing and thor- 
oughly equipping and fitting up a perma- 
nent camp of instruction similar to New 
York’s. It is earnestly desired by all the 
Guard of the state. There also seems to 
be a desire in California to camp con- 
jointly with the Regulars, and certain it is 
that where Regulars and National Guards- 
men have been brought together in camp 
amost excellent result has been ob- 
tained. Whether this will be judicious in 
camps that are prolonged as the camp at 
Peekskill for eight weeks is an open 
question. 

In conclusion we know that the value 
of the National Guard as a military force, 
as an aid to the civil power in emergen- 
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cies or as the greater part of the Regular 
Army in time of national trouble depends 
upon its proper armament, its drill and 
above all its discipline. The most essen- 
tial factor of thorough discipline and ef- 
ficient drill is the camp and camp life. 

Nowadays reliable soldiers are not 
made off-hand nor by any amount of ar- 
mory instruction, prize drills and street 
parades. Where different organizations 
come together in camp a friendly rivalry 
is stimulated that always will result in 
great good for all. 

The seed is sown, the public sentiment 
is strong and if the next ten years wit- 
nesses as great an advance in military 
instruction among the youth of the na- 
tion as the last ten years have, the Unit- 
ed States will have a Regular Army in 
all but name that will be the pride of 
every citizen and the envy of every 
foreign government. 
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MILTON. 


By INIGO DEANE. 


On evil days indeed he fell, the days 

When like a baleful cloud o’er England’s sky 

Spread the sad creed that hid from her the high 
Chivalric spirit that had lit her ways 

Since the Lion-heart of Richard—when the bays 

Fell from the brows of Honor and of Art— 

When the Semite, with his spirit of the mart 

And merciless sword, found following feet and praise. 


’Twas the drear vigil, that; the morrow’s sun 


Led in the Saturnalia. 


Then the one 


Soul stainless there, disdaining war to wage 

With ribalds, turned him from the servile throng, "™ 
And o’er the nakedness of that vile age 

He flung the royal mantle of his song. 
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FIFTH 


ONG KONG vanishes in a haze of 

sunlight. I am desperately tired 
—worn out with delights. My head 
swims with a glorious confusion of tropic 
splendors and there is no room or capa- 
city in it for more impressions just now— 
I will go below. 

It is a beautiful ship ; like a fine yacht 
in its spacious commodiousness. Here 
and there hang canary cages thrilling 
with song. Narcissus bulbs in bowls are 
aglow with fluttering white flowers, and 
everywhere are deep-colored jars full of 
palms and ferns. The space assigned to 
me is a large pleasant white room from 
which a great square lifts up outward 
on the water side, leaving me on intimate 
terms with a milky jade-tinted sea. Be- 
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neath this window is a broad divan and 
here—laved intepid sea winds and 
soothed by rippling whispers against the 
ship’s side—I sleep,—the languorous vo- 
luptuous sleep of the tropics; . . . sink 
softly into that dim warm flood where one 
lies drenched, submerged in unconscious- 
ness ; a flood that ebbs slowly, slowly— 
bearing with it all fatigue and satiety— 
and leaves me on the shores of life again 
in a pale lilac dusk glimmering with 
great stars. : 

Yea verily, life is good in this mag- 
nificent equatorial world! Once more I 
am a great sponge absorbing beauty and 
delight with every pore. Every day 
brings new marvels and new joys. I go 
to bed exhaustedly happy and wake up 
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expectantly smiling. Everything pleases 
and amuses me; most of all perhaps 
the strong British atmosphere in which 
one finds one’s self on board a P. and O. 
steamer. I am—with the exception of a 
charming little old lady from Boston, 
who after two years of travel in the east 
has suffered no diminution of her respect 
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for the Common and Phillips Brooks— 
the only woman on the passenger list ; so 
the British atmosphere has a pronounced 
masculine flavor; but despite even this 
limitation it is interesting. The men 
from captain to cook are fine creatures. 
Their physical vigor is superb—such 
muscles! such crisply curJed hair! such 
clear ruddy skins, white teeth and tur- 
quoise eyes! They are flat-backed and 
lean-loined ; they carry their huge shoul- 
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ders with a lordly swagger; they possess 
a divine faith in themselves and in Eng- 
land; and they have such an astonishing 
collection of accents! No two of them 
speak alike: the burly bearded giant three 
places off from me at table speaks with a 
broad Scotch drawl; the handsome nat- 
ty little fourth officer with the black eyes 
and shy red face who sits opposite in 
white duck from head to heel, has a bit 
of a Yorkshire burr on the tip of his 
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tongue; the Ceylon tea planter talks like a 
New-Yorker and there are fully a dozen 
variations more between his accent and 
that of the tall young blonde, whose fash- 
ionable Eton and Oxford inflections leave 
one speechless with awe and admiration 
of their magnificent eccentricities. 

Even the menu is of daily interest, for 
here I become for the first time familiar 
with food upon which the folk of the 
English novels are fed. I learn to know 
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and appreciate the Bath bun and the 
Scotch scone. I make the greatly-to-be- 
prized acquaintance of the English meat 
pie, including Mr. Weller’s favorite 
‘weal and ’ammer’; and I recognize 
touching manifestations of British loy- 
alty in the sweets christened impartially 
with the appellations of royalty—Vic- 
toria jelly roll, Alexandra wafers and 
Beatricetarts. Waterloo pudding is one of 
our favorite desserts, and other British tri- 
umphs and glories adorn the 
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only the muster for the usual Sunday 
morning inspection and their accus- 
tomed costume for sucl occasions. A 
brief but imposing ceremony, this. The 
officers exchange their white jackets 
for blue coats. The doctor solemnly 
confers with the captain, and those in 
imperfect hygienic condition stand on 
one foot in apologetic embarrassment, 
as they catch the piercing and reproach- 
ful glance of their commander, who 





bill of fare from time to time. 

Sunday the Lascar 
crew who have contented 
themselves all the week with 
garments of blue cotton check 
and red cotton turbans, sud- 
denly bloom and burgeon 
garden-wise. We are loung- 
ing in our bamboo chairs on 
the wide decks, the awning 
fluttering lazily in the breeze 
and we, swimming between 
two worlds of burning blue, 
are endeavoring by supreme 
indolence to recover from 
the fatigues of morning ser- 
vice, when this startlingly 
variegated vision bursts upon 
us: All the brown feet are 
bare but the brown nether 
limbs are clad airily in Swiss 
muslin trousers, over which 
falls to the knee a tunic of 
the same material striped 
with fine lines of gold, sil- 
ver or scarlet thread and 
girdled with a _ vivid-hued 
sash, this again partly cov- 
ered with a loose silk waist- 
coat—pink, green or blue— 
with glittering spangles. 
Brimless hats of red and yel- 
low straw like inverted flat- 
bottomed baskets are 
wrapped with many scarlet 
folds, and the boatswains add 
one more touch of splendor 
in their great wrought-silver 
buttons and yards of silver 
chain, from which hang sus- 
pended the whistle of their 
office. I am at first. inclined 
to suspect them of having 
looted the wardrobe of an od- 
alisque, but am assured it is 
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passes ceremoniously down the line ac- 
companied by the entire staff, acknow- 
ledging with condescending salute the 
row of brown hands lifted to the brown 
brows. The boatswain sounds his whis- 
tle, the ranks are broken and the affair 
is over. Every one goes and gets some- 
thing to drink as a freshener after so 
much excitement and the officers change 
back into white jackets. As the little 
fawn-eyed punkah-wallah (to put it in 
American, the boy who pulls the hang- 
ing fan over the table) passes me, I snatch 
off his turban and find his round brown 
head shaved smooth as my palm, except 
for the one lock over the brow by which 
Mahomet is to catch him up to heaven. 
He finds this liberty only an amusing 
condescension on my part and smiles 
indulgently and shyly, following me 
about always afterward, with little mute 
services and attentions —so sweet-na- 
tured are these eastern folk. 
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We sail through the blue days on a 
level keel. The sea does not even breathe ; 
but it quivers in the terrible splendors 
of the noon with undreamable peacock 
radiances. . The sky arches to a 
dome of intolerable vastness filled with 
a blinding light. Hardly can its glories 
be borne, even in the shadow of the wide 
awning where one lies half the day in the 
Indian lounging chairs, warmed to the 
very heart and soaked through and 
through with color and light. 

. . . There are no pageants of sunsets. 
The burning ball undimmed by any 
cloud, falls suddenly and is quenched in 
the ocean, and after an instant of crepus- 
cular violet all the marvellous tide of 
light fails swiftly and vanishes before 


“The night of ebon blackness 
Laced with lustres of starry clusters.”’ 


Then the constellations hang in the 
awful vault of darkness like enormous 
gleaming lamps trembling in suspen- 
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sion. And from the swart 
deep beneath, whirl up 
myriads of great ghost- 
ly jewels, glittering with 
unearthly fires that trail 
a broad waving path of 
spectral silver across the 
black waters behind 
ae 

Every hour brings us 
nearer the equator, and 
on the morning of the 
23d of December we sight 
Singapore seventy miles 
only from the centre of 
heat. The waters of the 
harbor are curiously 
banded in broad lines of 
brilliant violet, green 
and blue, each quite dis- 
tinct and with no fu- 
sions of color. Against 
the sky line everywhere 
are the feathery heads 
of palms, and the tre- 
mendous riot of verdure 
upon all the hills is of 
a vivid dazzling green. 
The vegetation is enor- 
mous, rampant, violent. 
. It stands round 
about the place like an 
army with banners, ready 
to rush in at any breach 
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and destroy. It con- 
tests every inch of 
space with man, and 
aided by incessant heat 
and moisture constant- 
ly wrests from him his 
conquests and buries 
them ina fury of irides- 
cence. Seven hundred 
years has this City of 
the Lions stood, but 
the never-ending bat- 
tle with tropic na- 
ture’s lust for disin- 
tegration, has left it 
with no monuments of . 
its great age, no ven- 
erable buildings to tes- 
tify to its antiquity. 
In the twelfth century 
Singapore was the cap- 
ital of the Malayan em- 
pire, but in 1824 the 
British purchased from 
the sultan of Jahore, 
scarcely more than a 
heap of ruins. 

Only those who trav- 
el to these eastern 
ports can form any 
adequate conception of the ability which 
has directed English conquest in the 
orient. When they bullied the Malayan 
sultan into selling them Singapore, they 
were apparently acquiring a ruinous and 
unimportant territory. Today this port 
is the entrepé6t of Asian commerce, a 
coaling station for vessels of all coun- 
tries, a deep safe harbor for England's 
own ships and men-of-war, and a point 
from which she can command both seas. 
The inhabitants of her Straits Settle- 
ments number considerably more than 
half a million and the exports and im- 
ports are each in value something like 
4£,100,000,000 yearly. The United States 
alone buys there every twelvemonth 
goods worth more than $4,000,000. 

It is very hot. The tall blonde 

who is grandson of one of the world- 
famous conquerors of the east—arrays 
himself in snowy silk and linen and dons 
a Terrai hat with a floating scarf, but 
even in this attire moisture sparkles on 
his rosy skin, and his yellow curls cling 
lamply to his brow; but the Ceylon tea 
planter twenty years resident in the 
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A CHINESE REsIDENcE, ©4St is a constant source of unhappi- 


tropics wears the 

ordinary costume of 

civilization and ap- 

parently suffers no dis- 

comfort. Accompanied by 

these and the lady from Bos- 

ton I go ashore. Queer little 
Square carriages made for the 
most part of Venetian blinds wait 
for us, drawn by disconsolate ponies 
the size of sheep. Conveyance in the 


ness to me. I was deprecatory with 
the jinrickisha men in Japan, I hum- 
bled myself before the chair bearers of 
Hong Kong, and nowI go and make an 
elaborate apology to this wretched little 
beast before I can reconcile it to my 
conscience to climb into the gharry, or 
let him drag me about at a gallop. 
The earth beneath us is a deep red, the 
trees are brightly green; to the right 
lies a rainbow sea and overhead a sky 
of burning blue. The town is every 
color—blinding white, azure, green, red, 
yellow—the houses heavy squares of lime- 
washed brick mostly without windows. 
Interiors are gloomily cool and more 
than enough of the huge fierce glare of 
day enters through the open door. We 
go swiftly through the business part of 
the town, and pass beyond to the broad 
red water road where the houses face the 
sea. One is suddenly aware that the 
sensory nerves awake in this heat to 
marvellous acuteness. The eye seems to 
expand its iris to great size and be ca- 
pable of receiving undréamed possibil- 
ities of luminosity and hue. The skin 
grows exquisitely sensitive to the slight- 
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est touch—the faintest movement of the 
air. Numberless fine undercurrents of 
sound reach the ear, and the sense of 
smell is so strong that the perfumes of 
fruit and flowers at a great distance are 
penetrating as if held in the hand. One 
smells everything: . .. delicious hot 
scents of vegetation, . . . the steaming 
of the earth, . . . and the faint acrid 
odors of the many sweating bodies of 
workers inthe sun. ... 

The water road is full of folk. Tall 
Hindoos go by leading little cream-white 
bulls with humped necks who drag rude 
carts full of merchandise or fruits—pine- 
apples, mangoes and cocoanuts. English 
officials spin past in dogcarts with bare- 
footed muslin-clad grooms up behind, 
and wealthy unctuous Chinese merchants 
bowl about in ’rickishas. Nearly all 
foot passengers are half or three-quarters 
naked. It is an open-air museum of su- 
perb bronzes who, when they condescend 
to clothe themselves at all, drape in statu- 
esque folds about their brown limbs and 
bodies a few yards of white or crimson 
cloth which adorns rather than conceals. 
One gasps for breath as there suddenly 


emerges from a side street what appears. 
to be a fat old lady coming from the bath, 
her gray hair knotted up carelessly and 
a towel as her only costume. In reality 
there is no cause for alarm ; it is a digni- 
fied elderly Malay merchant in conven- 
tional business attire. Every one has 
long hair and wears it twisted up at the 
nape of the neck; this with the absence 
of beards and the general indeterminate- 
ness of attire, makes it difficult to distin- 
guish sexes. The lower class of work 
peopleare black, shining, and polished as 
Indian idols. At work they wear only a 
breechcloth, but when evening comes 
they catch up a great square of creamy 
transparent stuff, and by a twist or two of 
the wrist fold it beautifully and loosely 
about themselves, and with erect heads 
tread silently away through the dusk— 
slender proud and mysterious-eyed. The 
Malays are of an exquisite bronze that 
gleams in the sun like burned gold. 
They have full silken inky hair, very 
white teeth, and dress much in dra- 
peries of dull red cotton which makes 
them objects delicious to contemplate. 
Mingled with all these is the ubiquitous 
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Chinaman in a pair of short loose blue 
breeches, his handsome muscular body 
shining as yellow satin. 

We reach the hotel at last, its gloom, 
its cloistered arcades and great dark 
storerooms pleasant enough as a refuge 
from the sun. The dining room, a great 
vaulted hall through the centre of the 
building, is level with the earth, paved 
with stone and without doors, opening 
upon the 
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heel like a bride or a débutante, white 
duck trousers and fatigue jacket, white 
helmet and white shoes. This is the dress 
of two young subalterns with heads like 
canary birds, and the sappy red of Eng- 
lish beef still in their cheeks, just out 
from home for their first experience of 
eastern service, They are full of energy, 
interest and enthusiasm, they order beer 
and beef and mop their hot faces from 
time to 





veranda 
through 
three arch- 
ways. 
Without 
windows 
one can 
scarcely 
distinguish 
anything 
at first en- 
trance from 
the glare 
outside, but 
presently 
we find the 
place full of 
tables of 
green and 
growing 
plants, and 
two huge 
punkahs 
waving 
slowly 
overhead, 
making a 
cooling 
breeze. We 
are served 
by Hindoos 
in gar- 
ments and 
turbans of 
white mus- 
lin, who have slender melancholy brown 
faces,and eyes that shine through wonder- 
ful lashes with thesoft gleamings of black 
jewels. I can scarcely eat my tiffin for 
gazing at the enchanting pathetic beau- 
ty, the passionate grace and sadness of 
the face of the lad who brings me but- 
ter in a lordly dish, the yellow rolls laid 
upon banana leaves, and serves me cur- 
ry with a spoon made of a big pink shell. 

Everyone is in lily white from head to 
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time, lis- 
tening 
meanwhile 
with pro- 
found re- 
spect to the 
words of 
their supe- 
rior officer 
who conde- 
scends to 
tiffin with 
them and 
to give 
them good 
advice. His 
dress is 
similar to 
theirs, save 
for the gold 
straps on 
his shoul- 
ders, but all 
the succu- 
lent Eng- 
lish flesh 
has been 
burned off 
of him long 
agoand left 
him lean 
tawny and 
dry. He 
quenches 
his thirst 
with a little iced brandy and soda, eats 
sparingly of curry and fruit and seems 
not to feel the heat much. He has no 
enthusiasms, he has no interests except 
duty and the service, and he does not 
think any brown or vellow person in the 
least pretty or pleasant. His advice to 
the youngsters, while valuable, is satur- 
ninely patronizing and full of disillusion- 
ment, and one can see it falls somewhat 
coldly upon their youthful ardor. 
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. Mine isa huge dim apartment chamber, opens into this one and con- 
with a stone floor opening directly upon tains a big earthenware jar which the 
the lawn and into the dining room, and coolies fill for me three times a day and 


has only slight jalousies for doors, but 
no one peers or intrudes. The bed is an 
iron frame ; the single hard mattress is 
spread with a sheet and there are no 
covers at all. Even the pillow is of 
straw. My bathroom, a lofty flagged 


into which I plunge to rid me of the 
burning heat.. . . That night I have the 
most terrible adventure. Immediately I 
get into bed and blow out the candle I 
hear what sounds like some great animal 
stalking about. I am cold enough now 
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—icy in fact. . What can it be?... 
They tell me that tigers come over from 
the mainland and carry off on an average 
one person aday.. . . This is probably 
atiger. Hecould easily push open those 
blind doors and walk in ! He is 
coming toward the bed with heavy 
stealthy rustlings. There is not even a 
sheet to draw up over me. The room is 
hot, utterly black and still, save for the 
sound of those feet and the loud banging 
of my heart against my ribs. The 
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is almost as bad as the tiger, but as I 
have no intention of attacking this ter- 
rible beast and my notice appears to bore 
him, I blow out the candle and go to 
sleep leaving him to continue those 
heavy rustlings which so alarmed me, 
We secure an open carriage with two 
fine bronzes in muslin and turbans on 
the box, and go for a drive, The blonde 
takes us first to call at a great white airy 
stone bungalow set on a hill where re- 
sides the chief of police, another English 
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hotel seems to be dead, so horribly silent 


is it. Has the tiger eaten everyone else 
already ?. . . The darkness is of no use; 
he can see all the better for that; so I will 
strike a match and at least perish in the 
light. As the blue flame on the 
wick’s tip broadens I meet the gaze of a 
frightfully large, calm gray rat who is 
examining my shoes and stockings with 
care. He regards me with only very 
faint interest, and goes on with his explo- 
rations through all my possessions. He 
climbs the dressing table and smells 
critically at my hat and gloves... . . This 


officer clad in white and as brown and 
lean as are all who have seen long ser- 
vice here. He gives a command in 
Malay to his khitmagar and we are 
served with tea in the Chinese fashion, 
No other English official can equal him 
in his knowledge of the Malay tongue 
and character, and for this reason he is 
sent to conduct negotiations with the 
sultan of Johore whenever that potentate 
grows restless. None of his own suite 
understand what he says while there, 
but he always comes back with the de- 
sired concessions from the monarch and 
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may therefore be supposed to speak the 
language convincingly and with elo- 
quence, . . . Hehas learnedin his score 
of years in the east great gentleness of 
voice and manner, but underneath it is 
felt at once the iron texture of this man 
whom the natives regard with undis- 
guised fear. 

From his gates the road turns toward 
the botanical gardens, a great park where 
wide red ways wind through shaven 
lawns and under enormous blossoming 
trees. Every plant one knows as exotic 
is here quite at home—the giant pods of 
the Vietoria Regia pave the moats with 
circles of emerald, and the lotus lifts its 
rose-flushed cups from glossy pools where 
swans float in shadow. We leave the 
carriage and pace through the translu- 
cent green twilight of the orchid houses 
built of wire gauze, the plants needing 
no protection here where for 6000 years 
or so the thermometer has been ranging 
between seventy-five and ninety-five de- 
grees of heat. The place is ‘full of 
strange unfamiliar perfumes and gro- 
tesque blossoms, ghostly white, pallidly 

»purple, and writhen into fantasticalities 
of scarlet. Our carriage waits for us in 
the shade of a blooming tree, and return- 


ing we find it sprinkled with small gold- 
en trumpets poignantly sweet. 

On the way home we pass the gover- 
nor’s palace with its wonderful palms 
and bamboos, and it is upon this road 
that we meet suddenly a race of goddess- 
es—Klings they are called—transplanted 
here from Pondicherry, the fragment of 
India still retained by France. . We 
pass one alone, then two, then severai 
more going singly along this wide road 
shaded by enormous trees. . . . They are 
tall and have round yet slender limbs 
very firmand polished.. . . Full-breast- 
ed and slender of hips, and bare slim feet 
so finely arched that one sees light be- 
neath their insteps as they stand. They 
have the erect poise of palms, but as they 
walk a slight fluency of sinuous move- 
ment waves from throat to heel, and stirs 
the half-transparent drapery that clouds 
but does not conceal their proud symme- 
tries. These garments appear to be but 
a long scarf of thin white wrapped firmly 
about the hips, drawn lightly over the 
bosom and crossing the back from shoul- 
der to waist. All the outlines revealed are 
clear-cut as ancient statues, and warmly 
brown with a curious faint bloom —al- 
most as of grape—upon the skin. Hair 
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that glitters like polished jet ripples 
smoothly from the broad brown brows 
and is caught in a full knot at the nape. 
The features are exquisitely fine haugh- 
ty and sculpturesque. Tiny gold studs 
are set in the high nostrils and the upper 
rims of the little ears, and heavy silver 
anklets and bangles clasping the delicate 
limbs tinkle faintly as they walk. . 

They raise as we pass, great eyes of un- 
fathomable blackness with a gaze half 
mystical, half sensual that stirs the heart 
with a vague sudden pain of yearning 
and sadness. . . . This race is famous 
throughout India for the astonishing 
beauty of its women, but as they will 
not allow themselves to be photographed 
I can get no record of their loveliness. 

. Half-past four! The ship is 
about to sail. We have wandered through 
the shops and museums and have re- 
turned once more to our old quarters. 
Tiny canoes cluster about the vessel, full 
of beautiful shells of which one can buy 
a boatload for a dollar. Other canoes 
hold small Malays ranging from three to 
seven years of age, all naked save for 
the merest rag of a breechcloth, all pret- 
ty as little bronze curios, and all shout- 
ing in shrill chorus for coins. A few 
shillings changed into the native curren- 
cy procures a surprising number of small 
pieces of money which we fling into 
the clear water. They plunge over after 
these with little splashings like frogs, 


and wiggle down swiftly to the bottom, 
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growing strange and wavering of outline 
and ghostly green as they sink. They 
are wonderfully quick,and seize the glint- 
ing coin before it touches the sands be- 
low, coming up wet shining and show- 
ing their white teeth.. We play at this 
game until the whistle blows, and then 
sail away leaving the blonde waving his 
handkerchief to us from the shore. 

An hour later we are still steaming 
near the palm-fringed coast.— There 
is a sudden cry and struggle forward—a 
naked yellow body with manacled hands 
shoots outward from the ship’s side and 
disappears in a boiling circle of foam. A 
Chinese prisoner being transported to 
Penang has knocked down his guards and 
taken to the water. The engines are re- 
versed and a life-buoy thrown overboard 
but he does not appear. After what seems 
a great lapse of time, a head appears a 
long distance away and moves rapidly to- 
ward the shore. Evidently he has slipped 
his handcuffs and can swim. A boat is 
lowered full of Lascars very much ex- 
cited, commanded by the third officer a 
ruddy young fellow calm and dominant. 
They pursue the head but it has covered 
more than half the distance, some two 
miles, between us and the shore before it 
is overtaken. There is some doubling 
back and forth, an oar is raised in menace 
and the fugitive submits to be hauled 
into the boat. Iam standing by the gang- 
way when he returns. He is a fine mus- 
cular young fellow. Hiscrime is forgery 
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and he is to be turned over to the native 
authorities against whom he has offend- 
ed. Their punishments are terrible: 
prisoners receive no food and must de- 
pend upon the memories and mercies of 
the charitable. . . . One of the Lascars 
holds him by the queue as he mounts the 
steps. He is wet and chilled and has a 
face of stolid despair. They take him 
forward and I see him no more. 

. It is Christmas day—still very 
hot ; and off to our right are to be seen 
from time to time the bold purple out- 
lines of the coasts of Sumatra. The ship 
is decorated with much variegated bunt- 
ing and the servants assume an air of 
languid festivity, but most of us suffer 
from plaintive reminiscences of home and 
nostalgia, There is a very splendid plum 
cake for dinner with a Santa Claus atop 
huddled in sugar furs despite the burning 
heat. We pull many Christmas crackers 
as in the holidays at home, and from 
their contents I am loaded with paste 
jewels and profusely provided with poe- 
try in brief segments and of an enthusi- 
astically amatory nature. 

Penang.—Its peaks shoot sharply 
up into the blue air 2000 feet, wrapped 
in a tangle of prodigious verdure to their 
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very tops, and enormous palm forests 
fringe all the shore. The ship anchors 
some distance from the docks and will 
remain but a few hours, We are ferried 
to land in crazy sampans, the only al- 
ternative from out-rigger canoes—a nar- 
row trough set on a round log and kept 
upright by a smaller floating log con- 
nected with the boat by bent poles. Only 
a native, a tight-rope walker or a bicy- 
clist would trust himself to these. ‘ 
The same crowd of Hindoos, Malays and 
Chinese. Little girls of twelve or thir- 
teen stand about with their own children 
in theirarms. They have been wives for 
a year or two. Very pretty they are, 
miniature women fully formed ; the ba- 
bies fat and brown and nearly as large as 
the mothers. A gharry and another pit- 
iful little horse takes us toward the gar- 
dens and the famous waterfall. The 
road skirts the town and intersects la- 
goons, where Malay houses of cocoanut 
thatch stand upon piles like ancient lake 
dwellings. They live over this stagnant 
water by preference and apparently suf- 
fer no harm. Farther on where the 
ground rises are the huge stone bunga- 
lows of English officials and rich Chinese 
merchants, the entrance to the grounds 
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of the latter ad- 
orned with ornate 
doors and guarded 
by carved monsters 
curiously colored. 
We overtake a 
Chinese funeral 
winding toward the 
cemetery, all the 
mourners clad in 
white. The coffin 
of unpainted wood 
is so heavy and so 
large that twenty 
pallbearers are re- 
quired to carry it. 
It isa most cheerful 
cortége. No one 
seems in the least 
downcast or dispir- 
ited by this bereave- 
ment—death is accepted by that race with 
the samé stolid philosophy as are the 
checkered incidents oflife. . . °. Theroad 
turns and sweeps into the palm forest. 
Innumerable slender silver-gray columns 
soar toan astonishing height—a hundred 
feet or more—bearing at the top a wide 
feathery crown where the big globes of the 
cocoanuts hang green and gold. Upthere 
in the tops of the palms flows a dazzling 
flood of light, and as the faint warm wind 
waves the huge drooping fans we catch 
flashes of flaming blue, but below we are 
in shadow and cannot feel the wind’s 
breath. A profound green twilight reigns 
with something, I know not what, of 
holy sadness and awe amid these silent 
gray aisles, delicate, lofty, still such as 
might move the heart in an ancient min- 
ster’s calm pillared silences. Sg 

Our guide, a brown lad of ten, stands 
on the carriage step clinging to the door, 
and chatters fluently in tangled and in- 
tricate English of which he is obviously 
inordinately vain. At the garden en- 
trance he makes us dismount, vehicles 
not being allowed inside, and leads us 
along the broad beautifully tended paths. 
The garden lies between two very lofty 
cone-shaped peaks with bold green ter- 
races down their sides, and is as well 
kept and full of tropical blossoms and 
verdure as are all the others we have 
seen. The boy stops to show me in the 
grass tiny fronds of the sensitive-plant 
that shudder away from his rude little 
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finger, with a voluntary movement star- 
tling toseeina plant. We hear the rush- 
ing speech of waters calling loudly in the 
hills, but see nothing save the moun- 
tain’s garments of opulent verdure. A 
path zigzags sharply upward through 
the trees and vine labyrinth, and along 
this the boy leads the way with the 
speed and agility of a goat. We pant 
along in his wake barely keeping him in 
sight. It is frightfully hot in here among 
the trees—the atmosphere is a steam 
bath, and the moisture pours down our 
faces as we spring from stone to stone 
and corkscrew back and forth, deafened 
by the vociferations of the fall, but catch- 
ing no glimpse of it. Exhausted, gasp- 
ing, streaming with perspiration we 
finally emerge upon a plateau high on 
the peak’s side and are suddenly laved 
in that warm wind that stirred the palm 
fronds. . . . At our feet is a wide quiver- 
ing green pool crossed by a frail bridge ; 
from far above leaps down to us.a flood 
of glittering silver that dashes the emer- 
ald pool into powdery foam, races away 
under the bridge and springs again with 
a shout into the thickets below. We lose 
sight of it amid the leaves, but can hear 
its voice as it leaps from ledge to ledge 
down to the valley and is silenced at last 
in the river. 

. . Back again through the steam- 
ing woods and the palm aisles—then the 
ship once more, and our faces are turned 
toward Ceylon. 
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NEW YORK. 


PUBLIC BATHS FOR THE POOR. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


a is impossible to wander on a June day 
through the lower sections of east 
New York without recalling, as you saun- 
ter along, the bright green fields and 
shady woods surrounding the little three 
or four room cottages which lie over to 
the west there, beyond the Palisades— 
over to the west there, beyond the Ap- 
palachian chain in the lovely valleys of 
the Ohio—over to the west there, on the 
rolling prairies stretching out through 
Indiana and Illinois—over to the west 
there, amid the waving golden-crested 
cornfields of Kansas and Nebraska—still 
farther, amid the purple-topped, perfume- 
laden alfalfa fields of Colorado—over to 
the west there, amid the orchards of peach 


Last autumn, as germane to its department of 
Social Problems, the Cosmopolitan magazine offered 
prizes of $200 each for the best designs respectively 
of three subjects—public baths for the poor, public 
laundries, and public co-operative kitchens. The 
specifications for the baths required that they should 
provide for a structure of stone, iron or equally en- 
during material, located on a plot, with light on two 
sides, not exceeding 200 x 200 feet, any part or all or 
which might be utilized, provision being made for 
the use of the baths in summer and winter, and 
adapted to the necessities of both sexes in a popu- 
lation of not less than 100,000 people. The laundry 
was to be comprised in a floor space too x 25 feet. and 
adapted tothe requirements of 150 families of five each. 
The design for a kitchen was to show a floor space 
50x 25 adapted to the requirements of twenty families 


and plum, amid vineyards with great 
hanging clusters, amid orange groves 
over which hangs an ecstasy of perfume 
loading all the air, within sound of the 
low music which the never ceasing waves 
of the Pacific make upon the white 
beaches of California. 

You cannot, I say, help recalling all 
this sylvan beauty if you have been so 
fortunate as to have travelled through it, 
and you will wonder why these countless 
men and women should be content to in- 
habit these miserable tenements, sleeping 
by the dozens in narrow rooms and com- 
ing down to their doorsteps for a breath 
of air which may seem fresh to them but 
to the incomer is rank with stale odors. 


of fiveeach. In the programme of the competition it 
was distinctly stated that the competitors might ac- 
company their drawings with a Ictter setting forth 
from their point of view the most practicable nature 
of any plan of operation. The competition closed 
May roth, resulting in the forwarding to the Cosmo- 
politan office of a score or more designs, all or nearly 
all of them being executed with extreme pains and 
showing at a glance that the designers had expended 
upon the problems their best thought. It was quite 
evident also from the quality of the designs that 
architects of high ability had participated in the 
competition ; and to their credit, for anyone familiar 
with the usual’ terms of architectural competitions 
knows that a prize so small in amount as $200 would 
not induce any architect with an extensive practice 
without regard for the benevolence involved in 
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SECTION ELEVATION AND FLOOR PLAN OF PRIZE DESIGN FOR PUBLIC BATHS, 
BY JOHN GALEN HOWARD, ARCHITECT, NOW YORK. 
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Look down this half mile of street, with 
its tall brick houses seeming almost to 
arch it over as do the elms the streets of 
a New-England village. High up in ev- 
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crowded as if they were the front seats of 
an amphitheatre and there were presently 
to be a massacre of Christians. 

As a matter of fact there is a massacre 


Se 


DESIGN BY MR, EDWARD W. 


ery window are groups of children hang- 
ing out so far that you expect momen- 
tarily to hear them drop, as overripe fruit 


DESIGN BY MR. GEORGE F. 


in an autumn orchard. Doorways are 
filled with human beings, and doorsteps— 
listen, oh my friends of Chicago—are 


his work, to expend his time upon the designs of a 
building which, iferected, would cost possibly $250,000. 
in this light, too cordial acknowledgment cannot be 
nade to the architectural profession for the interest 
hey have taken in these projects. The committee 


SMITH, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, 

of Christians going on before their eyes, 
and of Jews and unbelievers too. Look 
at the worn pale faces of the multitude 
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of little ones crowding the sidewalks un- 
til you work your way through them with 
difficulty. Look at the weaklings held 


of award met early in June, and after a most ex- 
haustive examination of the plans, and the papers 
accompanying them, made the following ‘report : 
‘We, the undersigned, consider the author of the 
design marked Optima Optimo entitled to the prize 
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in mothers’ arms, the objects of tender 
glances from many an eye that is ordi- 


narily only brutal. How many of these 
do you suppose will last the summer 
through ? How many will be dead before 
the week is over? They gasp painfully 
for public baths ; the author ofthe design marked 
Pro Bono Publico entitledto the prize for public 
laundries. The competitors in the competition for 
the tenement house co-operative kitchen having 
failed to comply with the instructions, no award can 
be made.” 

The frontispiece of this number contains the per- 
spective view of the prize design submitted by Mr. 
Howard, and throughout the text of this article are 
other drawings selected from those received, showing 
the varied manner in which the competitors have ap- 
proached this problem. The letters accompanying 
the plans set forth every variety of structure from 
the simplest to the most ornate, the idea of simpli- 
city having for its recommendation the lower cost of 
the structure and that of ornamentation the attrac- 
tiveness of an exterior which would effectually re- 
move the feeling so obnoxious among those receiv- 
ing benefits, that they are being patronized by those 
able to confer them. Should a building be erected 
with one tenth of the adornments found in the old 
Roman baths, which contained the most beautiful 
statuary, mosaics and sculptures, it would be impos- 
sible for anyone toassume for a moment that an un- 
worthy gift was being thrust upon one taking a bath 


for fresh air in a way that reminds you of 
so many little minnows just thrown from 
a net onariver bank. If you feel any 
interest, go consult the mortality tables 
of this district. 

Why do these people stay here? Most 


at the price of seven cents. Attention is invited to 
the arrangement of the floor plan in Mr. Howard's 
design. The spaces allowed for men and for women 
are amplein each case and there is provision made 
besides for Turkish bathsanda laundry. His letter 
briefly describes the structure as follows : 

“Wishing to make the building as complete in its 
appointments as possible, I have provided, in addi- 
tion to the required men's and women’s departments, 
a large Turkish bath and a public laundry, both 
being wholly isolated from the rest of the building. 

‘‘ The plunge has in each case been made the central 
and distinctive feature, while at the same time ample 
accommodation is offered for shower and private 
baths, toilet rooms, etc. 

“The entrances for men and for women are on sep- 
arate streets, the plat being assumed to run through 
one block and to be flanked on either side by adjoin- 
ing properties, between which and the building a 
space is left as well for light and air as for dignity 
of architectura! expression. 

‘A large room is provided for the uses of the beard 
of sanitary inspection, in communication with which 
are a. committee room, coat room, private bath and 
lavatory. 
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likely because they do not know of the 
fair lands beyond, Very likely in many 
cases because poverty makes movement 
impossible. 

But what has all this got to do with 
baths for the poorer classes? Nothing 
perhaps, except that here in New York 
are nearly half a million poor lives, with 
as few of the comforts as it is possible to 
conceive. They have no parks—the city 
parks are too far distant to be within reach 
of any but the well-to-do. For them, so 
far as the comforts of the city go, there is 
a lack of everything; and some day a pes- 
tilence will break out here that, owing to 
the conditions, cannot be handled by the 
health authorities. The result will be a 
cost to the city and the taxpayers that will 
be immeasurably beyond the most ex- 
travagant estimate for relief of the pres- 
ent conditions. 

There are many things which the law 
and the liberality of men of large means 
might do for these people. Perhaps the 
most immediate and the cheapest of these 
would be the provision of parks and bath- 
houses for this section. Howcan onecon- 
ceive of bathing in a room which threeor 
four people inhabit ? 
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It is rather a curious phase of our New- 
World development that there should be 
today no public baths in this country. 
England and France way back in the fif- 
ties were working at the problem of 
cleanliness for the poorer classes. The 
general government in France took the 
matter up and appropriated 600,000 francs 
at one time for the purpose of free baths. 
Medical science said authoritatively that 
baths would save hospitals and in the long 
run be the cheaper to operate. 

Perhaps the exigencies of our political 
system have prevented the consideration 
of the subject by those who have the gov- 
erning power, though Mr. Hewitt when 
mayor of New York gave the problem 
much attention. One lovely philanthro- 
pist to whom wealth came only as a trust 
for the needy and unfortunate, was matur- 
ing plans in consultation with Bishop Pot- 
ter when death cut short her work. But 
the matter remains today without definite 
shape. 

The question has been taken up seri- 
ously by a number of gentlemen who 
gave up their time at the invitation of the 
Editor of the Cosmopolitan, to examine 
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the prizes offered by the Magazine. More 
because of the distinguished character of 
the Committee of Award and the interest 
of the subject than because of the value of 
the prizes, the competition was unusually 
spirited, more than twenty sets of plans 
being sent, illustrating the subject by ev- 
ery variety of treatment. 

The Committee of Award were: Rich- 
ard M. Hunt, President American Insti- 
tute of Architects; Richard L. Hoxie, 
United States Corps of Engineers; Al- 
bert F. d’Oench, ex-superintendent New 
York City Department of Building; Seth 
Low, President Columbia College; Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Esq.; and Editor the 
Cosmopolitan. 

The gentlemen who took sufficient in- 
terest to meet the committee and after- 
ward with its members resolve them- 
selves into a permanent organization 
were: Bishop Potter, Edward Everett 
Hale, Rev. James M. Ludlow, p.p., Mr. 


‘‘ In the second story, which extends over the central 
portion of the building, is alecture room 38x74. This 
room, intended to be devoted to sanitary instruction, 
opens upon a balcony from which it is possible to 
witness swimming contests in the plunge below. 
The apartments of the janitor are also situated on 
on this floor. 

“ The basement is devoted to the purposes of heat- 
ing, lighting, storage, etc. 

“The material preferred for the construction of 
the exterior is limestone. The roofs are vitrified tile. 

“ The construction of the entire building is fireproof, 
The great vaults over the plunges, lecture rooms, etc. 
as wellas those over corridors and minor apartments, 
are of the Cuastavino tile. This is finished in less 
important cases with a simple chromic glaze; in the 


“cosmo.” 


F. Hopkinson Smith, Professor. Boyesen, 
Mr. Erastus Wiman, Mr. Murat Hal- 
stead, Mr. Joseph A. Thatcher, Colonel 
John Cockerill, Mr. John Habberton, Mr. 
W. T. Comstock, Hon. George F. Seward, 
Mr. Nugent Robinson. 

Just what this organization may accom- 
plish it is impossible to predict. That 
they have with them a strong public 
sympathy is evidenced by the kindly at- 
tention which their organization has re- 
ceived at the hands of the press. That 
having taken the matter up ‘they will 
press forward earnestly until a consum- 
mation of some kind is reached, we may 
not doubt. 

Three plans of action present them 
selves for the consideration of this com 
mittee, of widely varying methods. 

The first involves the presentation co! 
the matter to the legislature with a view 
to state appropriations sufficient to ope 
parks and erect therein public bath 


ceilings of the plunges and lecture room stucco i 
sparingly used to give delicacy to the enrichment of 
the coffers. 

“Itis estimated that four attendants will be required 
for the convenience of patrons of the men's bath, and 
as many more for that of the women. 

“While it would be impossible to state more than 
approximately the probable cost of maintenance, it is 
expected that the Turkish bath establishment and 
the possible rental of the lecture hall would, with a 
numerous daily attendance upon the general baths, 
enable the proprietors to count upon a sure return 
from their investment. 

“Optima OptiMo, Architect.” 

Space does not permit of an exhaustive description 
of the other drawings at this writing. 
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houses. The difficulties in such a meth- 
od of procedure are without number, the 
delays likely to be vexatious, and final 
results of uncertain character. 

The second would depend upon the lib- 
erality of men of large resources, who 
having the subject brought to their at- 
tention might consider its furtherance 
worthy of the broadest ambition. There 
are not a few fortunes in the country 
which might bear the cost of such an un- 
dertaking without appreciable inconve- 
nience. It would be an American imita- 
tion of the noblest work of a Roman em- 
peror—a truly imperial gift not out of 
keeping with the highest ambitions for 
the welfare of one’s fellow citizens. It is 
not unlikely that the committee will be 
able to find someone willing to at once 


beautify the city, render a forever-to-be- 
appreciated favor to the public and be- 
stow an immense benefit upon the very 
poor. 

The third plan would apply in the event 
of the failure of others, and involves the 
active work of the committee in finan- 
ciering the needed funds. Legislative 
enactment would be required giving toa 
commission powers to condemn for pub- 
lic parks and baths and making exempt 
from taxation the bonds issued for pur- 
chase of land and construction. It is 
probable that under such circumstances 
the necessary authority would be grant- 
ed by the legislature, and there is but 
little doubt that a fifty-year bond bearing 
two and one-half per cent. interest per 
annum and exempt from taxation would 
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meet with ready acceptance by a large 
class of investors. 

The adoption of the last-named plan 
by the committee would involve a calcu- 
lation as to probable receipts and ex- 
penditures for which data might be ob- 
tained in abundance from the English 
bath experiments. Say that a sufficient 
area of land might be obtained for $200,- 
ooo, and that an additional $200,000 should 
be expended in buildings and machinery. 
Upon this sum of $400,000 the permanent 
interest charge would be $10,000 per an- 
num, and to this must be added the water 
rents, fuel and general operating ex- 
penses. Perhaps the item of water rents 
‘could be omitted, as it would be short- 
sighted policy for the city government to 
refuse free water for such a purpose. A 
rough estimate would probably result in 
something like the following : 

RECEIPTS. 
Admission to 7-cent baths at 1,000 

per diem — 313,000 per annum, 

includes one towel and soap, . . $21,910 


PUBLIC BATHS FOR THE POOR. 


Admission to 15-cent baths at 300 
per diem = 93,900 per annum, 
two towels, etc.,. .... . . $14,085 

Admission to Turkish and other 
baths estimated at 100 per diem 


at 25 cents,. . 7,825 


Total receipts per annum, . . $43,820 


PROBABLE DISBURSEMENTS.* 


Interest account,. . . . $10,000 

Wages, coal and oil, light- 

ing, general disburse- 
ments, 
Total, 


18,000 
28,000 


Apparent profit which would prob- 
ably be found only apparent, as 
such things generally turn out 
at the end of the year, . . . $15,820 


* Calculated upon experience of baths at Birming- 
ham, England, with allowances for difference of 
wages, price of coal, etc. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PUBLIC LAUNDRIES. 


By ARTHUR B. TURNURE. 


Si natural consequence of the pub- 
lic bath is the public laundry. The 
habit of bodily cleanliness necessitates 
clean clothing, and, conversely, wearing 
clean linen is apt to give rise to a desire 
forthe bath. As a moral agent therefore 
the public laundry seems to be an indis- 
pensable auxiliary of the bath and in- 
contestably it is needed almost as much 
by those who live in crowded tenements 


there is an ironing room containing a 
mangling machine, a stove for heating 
irons and about twenty ironing tables. 
It will be seen by this plan that about 
seventy-five women could use the laun- 
dry each day, washing in the morning 
and ironing in the afternoon, which for a 
week would provide laundry opportuni- 
ties for 400 women or 200 washing days 
a week. The ease with which the wash- 
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where even meagre facilities for washing 
clothes are infrequent and ample room is 
never found. In the prize design by Mr. 
Howard for a public bath a room is pro- 
vided for a laundry, but in several in- 
stances designs solely for the laundries 
were submit- 

ted in the Cos- 
mopolitan 
competitions. 

The perspec- 
tives given 
herewith 
show that of 

the successful 
competitor, 
Mr.LymanA. 

Ford of Bos- 

ton, and an- 
other by an 
architect 
signing him- : 


ing of a family could be done in such an 
establishment is apparent when compared 
with washing in the conditions existing 
in a small room say 12 x 14 feet in size at 
the utmost, in which is found a stove, 
atable, a bed, some chairs and an indefin- 
ite number of 
children. The 
practical trial 
of a public 
laundry is an 
easy under- 
taking. Un- 
like public 
baths it does 
not require a 
specially con- 
structed build- 
ing; there is 
no great sup- 
ply of water 
needed, no 








self Cosmo. 
The general 
project of 
these laundries is that in the given space 
25 X 100 feet there shall be tub stalls at 
which twenty-five women can be washing 
at one time, two extractors being sup- 
plied in the room where the stalls are. 
A drying room is supplied out of which 
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large corps 
of attendants, 
no burden- 
some expenses for maintenance and re- 
pairs, no extensive land area. And pos- 
sibly there is no surer way to make the pe- 
rennially dirty classes alive to the wretch- 
edness of their condition of dirt than 
to enable them to wear clean clothing. 





THE BIRTH OF TILLOTAMA. 


(From the Mahabaraia.) 


By JOEL BENTON. 


ONncE Brahma said in eons olden . 

‘©O Viswakaeman, my right hand golden, 
Let us create a woman fairer 

Than all others—sweeter, rarer— 

One whose beauty shall draw near 
Men—and gods from their high sphere, 
As to the earth the night-dews swoon— 
As the sea’s waves obey the moon !”’ 


He took each gem and precious stone 
Whereon the light of heaven had shone ; 
Diamonds of resplendent blaze ; 

Rubies with their rosy rays ; 

Music from June’s vocal bowers ; 
Perfumes from shy woodland flowers ; 
Precious things to touch and sight ; 
Sounds in which all hearts delight— 
All that thought and growth make fair, 
And every substance rich and rare. 
Then as vapors wrought by frost— 

So that nothing clear is lost ; 

In a lacework half divine 

On the northern windows shine ; 

Or, as sunbeams in a gem 

When all colors pour from them : 

So, with all this richness rife 

Rose Tillotama to life ! 

On her curved breast beauty shone ; 
Her breath seemed like a zephyr blown 
From spiced gardens of the sun, 
Beyond the hills where soft brooks run ; 
Jewelled fires lit up her eyes ; 

Her locks were steeped in sorceries 
Sweet and tempting; and her lips 

Put heaven's roses in eclipse. 


She all creatures could beguile. 

From pearls and opals came her smile ; 
And the voice that shaped her words 
From love songs of a thousand birds, 
Then the gods who knew her fame 
Threw on her, mantle-like, her name— 
‘« Fairest wrought of daintiest spray, 
And raptures filled’’—Tillotama ! 








By HERBERT PIERSON. 


HERE was a 
great crowd 
at the doors ofthe 
H6tel de Ville in 
Ghent the day 
when I first saw it—a hungry unkempt 
ragged throng with haggard faces, despair 
in their eyes and hopelessness in every 
gesture. I knew without asking that it 
was only one of those sights all too com- 
mon now in populous Flanders—unem- 
ployed workmen appealing to the author- 
ities for help. I knew also the result. 
The deputation would be duly received 
and their grievances listened to with so- 
licitous attention, sympathy, commisera- 
tion and indefinite promises. All sorts 
of soft answers would be given calcu- 
lated to turn away the wrath begotten of 
starvation and despair. But. that would 
be the end of it. 

I could not help thinking of fhe chan- 
ges that had taken place since the time 
not many centuries ago when through 
the deans of their various guilds the 
working people made laws to govern 
themselves and forced unwilling sove- 
reigns to respect their liberties in the 
very building before which they stand as 
beggars today. 

The record of the craft guilds that 
sprang up in the middle ages to main- 
tain the independence of industry against 
a landed aristocracy must possess inter- 
est to all who witness in this nineteenth 
century the trades unions that have 
arisen to defend labor against capital. 
The craft guild was established to create 
brotherly relations and to yield to the 
members that assistance and sympathy 
which members of one family would give 
to each other. The guild stood like a 
loving mother at the side of her sons in 
all the trials and sorrows of life. She 


provided for them in every emergency 
and even cared for them after death. The 
ordinance of this last act showed the 
same spirit of equality among her sons 
on which all her regulations are founded. 
In case of insolvency at death the fune- 
rals of poor members were to be equally 
well arranged as those of the rich. 

Much that would be of interest con- 
cerning these guilds has been lost in the 
shock of war and the march of time. 
Records have crumbled away and the so- 
cieties themselves have disappeared. The 
banners about which they rallied so 
fiercely in the Marché de Vendredi are 
tattered and gone and their guildhouses 
are turned to baser uses. But in nearly 
all the Flemish towns they have left tra- 
ces of their existence, evidences at the 
same time of their power and prosperity. 

They were strictly governed and some 
of their laws may be of interest in these 
times. 

No member could be admitted who had 
not served a regular apprenticeship. He 
must have proved himself a capable 
workman and his moral character must 
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be stainless. No man could use tools un- 
less the same were testified to be good 
and honest. It was forbidden to mix in- 
ferior matter with better or to sell patched- 
up articles as new. We fear some of our 
contractors would not be able to keep in 
good membership with such a guild. To 
insure the good quality of their wares 
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’ ae statutes or- 
dained that no mem- 
ber should work long- 


er than from the beginning of the day 
to its close—not at night by candle 
light. 

No guild brother could entice away a 


brother's apprentice or customer. He 
was also forbidden working for anyone 
who was in debt to a brother. There was 
a fine if any one of a trade encroached on 
the craft of another—no one but a shoe- 
maker could sell shoes, and soon. ‘ By 
this means,’’ they said, ‘the world gets 
rid of its misery, andeveryone may gain 
his livelihood.’’ Christian charity in- 
stead of profit was the ruling motive. 
The expenses were paid by entrance fees, 
fines, gifts and legacies. In early times 
fines were paid in wax, or beer and wine 
to be drunk at the feasts. The heaviest 
penalty was the loss of right to carry on 
the craft. If any member was recalcitrant 
enough to refuse to pay quarterage, ar- 
rearage, etc. the master and wardens had 
power to enter his place of business, seize 
his tools and close his shop. The war- 
dens chosen by the guild themselves had 
power to enact all ordinances for the regu- 
lation of trade. They had the right to 
examine all manufactures and to search 
for unlawful tools and products, No 


' guild member could be arraigned 
id about trade methods before any other 
judge. 

At theend of the fourteenth century 
a spirit of egotism and petty rivalry be- 
gan técreepintotheguilds. The degener- 
ation of craft guilds dated from the time 
when'they began to increase restrictions 
for membership. They grew exclusive 
and strove to prevent apprentices from 
becoming masters. Certain families en- 
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GABLES IN THE GRANDE PLACE, BRUSSELS. 


deavored to keep certain crafts among 
themselves—and to have them descend 
to posterity likea title. At the end of 
the fifteenth century the making of a mas- 
terpiece was requisite before a man could 
exercise his craft independently. Re- 
strictions had the effect of keeping poor 
men out, and in the sixteenth century the 
government of guilds was transferred to 
rich members. From that time the deca- 
dence was swift. In no country of Eu- 
rope was the principle of brotherhood 
in trade and business carried to greater 
lengths than in the provinces of the low 
countries. The constant wars may have 
drawn them together in the first place, 
united them in their occupations as it 
had on the field of battle, or there may 
have been something in the character of 
the sturdy Flemings that told them that 
in ‘Union is strength.’ They learned 
the maxim early in their history at any 
rate, and even today when they seem to 
have forgotten it the words still figure 
on their money. 

Without becoming unduly historical 
it may be as well to state the various di- 
visions of these old societies. First there 
were the religious guilds which we may 
pass by as being neither more nor less 
than such associations generally are. 
Then there were the poetic guilds or 
guilds of rhetoric, political guilds, guilds 
of recreation such as the archers and 
crossbowmen ; guilds of the merchants, 
the trades, and professions. But the 
latter, although concerned more particu- 
larly with the regulation of trade, still 
mixed a little pleasure with their busi- 
ness, shooting for prizes at the butts, 
parading the streets or holding banquets 
at the guildhall. 


The poetic guilds were associations for 
the manufacture of poetry. They were 
never very successful it must be confessed 
nor did they ever really turn out a prime 
article, but the members themselves got 
a great deal of pleasure personally out of 
it and it was never fatal to those to whom 
they administered their efforts. 

But let us give them their due and ad- 
mit that their verse was really not any 
worse than the long pedantic effusions 
the university professors of the period 
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RUBENS'S CHAIR, 


indulged in. Much that is favorable can 
be said of a nation that passed its leisure 
in composing verse however bad, while 
others amused themselves with bull-bait- 
ing, dog-fighting and kindred sports. 
They were a quiet orderly lot, these mem- 
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THE MARCHE DE VENDREDI. 


bers of the chambers of rhetoric, not given 
to roistering nor unseemly conduct. They 
called themselves after some flower and 
decked their officers out in such high- 
sounding titles as king, princes and 
captains. Once a year they had a grand 
meeting in some city whither they went 
from all parts of the country and spouted 
poetry at each other to their hearts’ con- 
tent or competed with each other in dra- 
matic productions and tableaux vivants. 

It was these dramatic productions that 
gave these guilds a political power such 
as was never anticipated in their founda- 
tion. Taking passing events as a theme 
they lashed the abuses of the time with 
the whip of ridicule sparing neither the 
nobility nor the priesthood, so that the 
authorities grew to dread these humble 
societies of amateur versifiers, and their 
opinions scattered broadcast over the 
iand. They were alternately suppressed 
and cajoled as the man in power tried to 
silence them or win them over. Their 




















{ amateur theatricals with occasional 
processions and their yearly festival 
formed the bulk of their enjoyment, 
save when some illustrious stranger 
visited their city. Then it was that 

the guilds of rhetoric came forth in their 
full giory, equipped with unlimited verse 
ready to stand and deliver. 

The merchant and trade guilds were 
more serious affairs. This was a union 
not for pleasure but business, jealous of 
its rights and those of its members, tak- 
ing a part in the making of laws and 
protecting its interests against all. Car- 
ing for its sick, helping its unfortunates, 
it was the principle of the family applied 
to a wider field. It is almost impossible 
nowadays to imagine how universal was 
the custom of guild union in all trades 
and professions. A young man starting 
out in life joined the guild of his trade as 
a matter of course. He had indeed no 
choice for he would have fared badly by 
himself with the rest arrayed ina solid 
phalanx against him. His fancy was 
taken by stately processions of his fellow 
craftsmen and tis pride enlisted in help- 
ing to make the guildhouse handsomer 
than thoseof the othertrades. The build- 
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ings were placed too where all might see 
and compare them—in the Grande Place, 
the centre of civic life, the forum of med- 
ieval cities, the place of pageants, tour- 
naments and festivals. 

That of Brussels is perhaps the best 
existing specimen of the old-time ‘ place,’ 
though you will find one in nearly every 
Flemish city as surely as you will the 
town hall, yet modern improvement has 
improved most of them out of all resem- 
blance to their former selves. Only here 
in Brussels the Grande Place remains a 
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a ship ; the tailors’ with huge shears dis- 
played on their coat of arms ; the brew- 
ers’ and many others,all decked with stat- 
ues, caryatides and bass-reliefs illustrative 
of the trades or sprinkled with mottoes 
appropriate to them. They were lavish 
in the use of gilding and extravagant in 
their gables. It seems indeed to have 
been their particular weakness—gables ! 
No shape was too eccentric for them to 
use. Stone could be tortured into no form 
but straightway it was worked into their 
design. They bent their whole energy 


THE SYNDICS.—BY REMBRANDT. 


jewel of the middle ages in a modern 
Parisian setting, a page from an illumi- 
nated missal in the midst of a modern 


romance. 

On one side stands the lovely Gothic 
H6tel de Ville with its light slender spire 
carved in stone, as delicate as lace, rising 
from a building exuberant with ornament, 
a wilderness of curling leaves, canopied 
niches, statues, curving arches, and tur- 
rets innumerable. 

All around the open space are the quaint 
old houses of the guilds close by the town 
hall, as though to show that they too 
were a part in the municipal government. 
Here was the clothmakers’ with their 
motto ‘mark and measure’; the sail- 
ors’ with its gable imitating the stern of 


into making them as original and as un- 
like any other as they could. Their ef- 
forts it must be confessed were not al- 
ways successful, but they certainly made 
a striking and curious ensemble, those 
strange creations, all different from each 
other and from anything else the world 
over. But at best they are only ghosts of 
their former selves. Times have changed 
for them as much as they have for the 
place itself. Instead of tournaments is 
the flower and vegetablé market, where 
shrill-voiced marketwomen and the in- 
evitable barking dogs under the carts 
take the place of clashing armor and the 
trumpeting of the heralds. Most of the 
buildings are used as shops now. A 
newspaper is published in one and a china- 
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store occupies another. How are the 
mighty fallen since under their windows 
year by year passed the history of Bra- 
bant, lean years and fat ones for the fa- 
therland. Dark days of tyranny, war and 
blood, or sunny ones of peace, pageantry 
and plenty. Cruel Alva and his Span- 
iards, Egmont and Van Horn baring their 
necks to the executioner, and countless 
other scenes so terribly real then but now 
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wherever you turn in busy Antwerp. 
But the crossbowmen were not to be over- 
awed by the painter any more than they 
had been by emperors, princes or cardi- 
nals in the past. Their rights, no matter 
who it was that infringed them, were 
sacred things ‘that the Flemings never 
relinquished.’ They were very stubborn 
in that particular as perhaps in a good 
many others; ‘ces tétes dures de Flan- 
- = 


GATHERING OF THE ARCHERS.—BY VAN DER HELST. 


half forgotten in the hurry of modern life. 

It was the guild of the crossbowmen 
at Antwerp that pot into the historical 
dispute about a wall, with the great Peter 
Paul Rubens, which resulted in his paint- 
ing his greatest picture, the Descent 


from the Cross, for them. That they 
were a very powerful society their house 
on the square testifies, towering as it 
does above the coopers’, the carpenters’, 
tailors’, and the rest, with many windows 
and curious emblems carved upon it. 
That they should dare dispute with the 
great painter was a still more unmis- 
takable evidence of power, for Rubens 
was and is the chief pride of the city. To 
question his supremacy is little less than 
sacrilege, and his name keeps appearing 


dres,’ as Charles v.calledthem. So it was 
a case of Greek meeting Greek when they 
began wrangling over that wall and the 
cost of it. The lawsuit might have been 
going on yet if a peacemaker a friend of 
both had not persuaded Rubens to paint 
his great picture to equalize matters. 
Upon this more than any other his fame 
rests, and that, but for the crossbowmen, 
had never been painted. 

Rubens was himself dean of the paint- 
ers’ guild of St. Luke. The chair he oc- 
cupied is religiously preserved, as is ev- 
erything connected with the great man 
who brought: the society to such emi- 
nence that emperors and kings sent pres- 
ents to it as you may see in a picture by 
De Vos in the gallery. 
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With such a record of fire, murder and point. 


pillage in its history it is no wonder that 
Ghent today is a very different place 
from what it was in the height of its 
prosperity. It is not time that has dealt 
so harshly with it, but the wholesale de- 
struction of its buildings by its enemies 
or its own turbulent in- 

habitants. Time has been 

its friend indeed, for 

though its great commerce, 

its crowds of workmen, 

have gone, it has not yet = 

tried to make itself young .f _g#* Q 
and new and uninteresting —“RFEDeNG 
like a place that dates from ~~ Be 4 
yesterday. It might be | od ve 
called rather dull by some, 

for it has a quiet rumin- 

ative air which is not alto- 
gether lively yet entirely 
fitting to a city with so 
tempestuous a past. Only 

now and then through the 
general stillness ring the 
chimes from the belfry in 
joyful peals. Down by 

one of the canals I came 

upon the house of the boat- 
men’s guild near to the =a 
water’s edge as it should 

be with queer-shaped boats 

in front of it and a bass- 
relief of a still stranger one 

over thedoor. They seem 

to have been well housed, 
those old boatmen, for I 
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know of no guildhouse in Flanders 
more elaborate and graceful, where the 
Gothic architecture is so well adapt- 
ed to the requirements of light yet 
treated in such an original manner. Most 
of the buildings in other cities have a 
certain family likeness, but this is wholly 
unlike any other in thecountry. Always 
turbulent as were the inhabitants of 
Ghent the boatmen were not behind the 
rest in taking part in the bloody strife 
that was politics in those days. At one 


.time we find them taking the white hat 


the symbol of revolt in the great forum 
and battlefield as well as in the Marché de 
Vendredi. It was to this latter that the 
guilds when they felt themselves ag- 
grieved came and, planting their standard 
in the midst of it, made inquiry into the 
cause of their grievance, at the sword’s 
Here too occurred a difference of 
opinion between the men of the weavers’ 
and the fullers’ guilds, which resulted in 
500 dead being left in the square be- 
fore the matter was decided. Here too 
Van Artevelde the Brewer talked him- 
self into popularity and power. There 
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he flattered and cajoled the people till 
they made him protector of Flanders. 
But the old place is quiet and 
prosaic enough now; it looks as 
though it had never known any- 


thing but peace. The sparrows 
hop about in the sun, some nurses 
and idlers are on the benches, and 
the old step-gabled houses are 
given over to the sellers of cheap 
clothes and gin. It was in Bruges 
alone of the Flemish cities that I 
found a medizeval guild in exist- 
ence still in a hale and hearty old 
age. It would be strange indeed 
in a city that has preserved so .\ 
unaltered and completely its old- 
time characteristics if I had not 
found one. For nothing changes 
in Bruges. A man after sleeping %» 
in his grave two or three centuries 
might wake up and, were it not 
for the modern people about, think 
he had only slept over night. 


OF FLANDERS. 


This in Bruges is the archers’ guild of 
St. Sebastian. ‘Royal and Imperial’ it 
is too and very proud are the members of 
its age and history. The house is near 
the old city walls, with its queer old tow- 
er standing out boldly against the sky. 
When Charles 1. was in exile at Bru- 
ges he and the duke of Gloucester used 
to come out here and practise archery in 
the ancient garden with its quaintly cut 
wall-like trees and glimpses of the wind- 
mills beyond. 

In the great hall of the guild hang pic- 
tures of all the past kings of the archers 
with their sceptres and chains of office, in 
every costume from the ruff and wide- 
brimmed hat down to the present style. 
There are some with their necks swathed 
in cloths, in slashed doublets and pow- 
dered wigs. A bust of Charles occupies 
the place of honor over the chimney- 
piece surrounded by flags, spears, battle- 
axes and two figures evidently in pain 
from their most uncomfortable position. 
Whether they represent vanquished Puri- 
tans I do not know, but I do know that 
there was something the matter with ei- 
ther the sculptor or his models, for figures 
with more bulbous legs never showed 
themselves in public before. 

But Charles Stuart is not by any means 
the only royalty the guild has written in 
its book of gold. Any number of kings 
and emperors past and present figure 
upon its roll of membership : the king of 
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Belgium, Dom Pedro of Brazil, are among 
them, and Queen Victoria is an archer 
too, a member in good standing though 
she can never hope now to attain the em- 
inence of Charles u. She gave the guild 
a large silver trophy as a souvenir of her 
election, which they show as one of their 
greatest treasures. 

In another room ranged around the 
walls are large wooden cases like Dutch 
clocks without dials, some of them cu- 
riously carved and very old and dark. 
These are where the archers keep their im- 
plements and here twice a week they come 
to play the mildly exciting game of loto 
yet and they seem to find endless enjoy- 
ment in it. The fat old yellow-haired 
Flemings become then like boys just out 
of school in their excitement. They 
pound the table and laugh till the build- 
ing shakes. But only two games they 
may play, never any more. He would be 
rash indeed who would suggest a third 
when forseveral hundred years there have 
never been more than two played. Such 


an innovation would certainly merit ex- 
pulsion. 
On other days they meet at a queer old 


inn called Flessinge where there is an 
ancient garden with a bowling ground 
just as ancient as the guild’s. There 
they roll the balls during the summer 
afternoons or smoke their long-stemmed 
clay pipes at the windows. There is a 
long rack full of these pipes with the 
names of the owners upon them where 
they leave them betweentimes. The 
room too is full of interest as is every- 
thing in Bruges. The chairs at the pol- 
ished tables have been in use several 
hundred years and some of them have 
little slips of paper across them telling 
you that this chair was occupied by Ru- 
bens in 1630 or something of the sort. 
Old china is on the walls or over the big 
fireplace and some disciple of the old 
poetic guild has framed verses in praise 
of somebody. 

The people of Bruges, especially the 
archers, look with no kindly eye upon 
the march of modernity. Change they 
have no place nor wish for; they are so 
used to the old that they would never 
become quite used to the new. 

‘‘Times are changing,’’ said one of the 
guild to me with asigh. ‘In old times 
when our chief man was chosen, the 
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chimes and all the bells in the city were 
rung in his honor. There was a proces- 
sion anda general holiday. But now you 
would never know when it happened for 
all the difference it makes.’’ And he re- 
turned to his pipe for consolation. 

The landlady took an equally despond- 
ent view. ‘‘ Where can I get chairs now 
to last 300 years? Ah they did things 
better then.’’ But she added with more 
cheerfulness, ‘‘ They are good for a couple 
of centuries more; so I suppose I need 
not bother about it.’’ 

The guilds looked after the spiritual 
welfare of their members as well as the 
temporal. Many were the gifts they 
made to the church in the days of their 
prosperity. More than one altarpiece 
the chapels owed to the humble artisans 
of the city, as the cathedral of Antwerp 
did Rubens’s Descent from the Cross. 
Some went further and had a chapel of 
their own which they embellished to their 
taste and used to worship in and place 
memorials of their fellows. In the cathe- 
dral at Bruges there exists one still, that 
of the shoemakers, which must have been 
their pride, as it should have been, with 
its pictures, brasses and escutcheons of 
the guild bearing a spurred boot as arms. 
But it is more particularly the beautiful 
carved doors and screen that make the 
chief beauty of this chapel, wherein it dif- 
fers from the others around that are all 
more or less possessed of pictures and 
pillared shrines. 

These doors do the old shoemakers 
much credit. They are neither ostenta- 
tious nor extravagant, not at all as 
though meant for display, graceful, not 
overloaded with meaningless ornament 
and admirable in their decorated semi- 
simplicity. 

It is worth remarking that at no time 
in their history were the trade or mer- 
chant guilds so engrossed in their affairs 
that they had no thought beyond that of 
moneymaking. They made rules to 
govern their trade, to keep down over- 
production and to keep up the standard 
of their wares; but at the same time with 
a healthy and vital interest in art they 
and their brothers in Holland commis- 
sioned the best painters to paint them 
pictures, either portraits to hang in 
the guildrooms or altarpieces for the 
churches. By choosing painters like 
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Rembrandt, Van der Helst, Hals and 
others like them the worthy old guild 
brothers received an immortality they 
probably never expected. Little could 
they imagine the thousands who should 
throng the galleries and read their names, 
and long after their graves were forgotten 
see how they looked when they were 
working out their scheme of co-operation 
with such success, whither we nowadays 
are only gradually groping our way. 

There is another thing that strikes one 
in examining the relics of old Flemish 
guilds; that is, the absence of all idea of 
being in any sense ashamed of being in a 
trade. They rather gloried in the fact 
and spread the emblems of their craft 
upon shields wherever they could find 
a place. The tailor had his shears, 
the cooper a cask, the carpenter his level 
and square, the shoemaker a boot, and all 
the others whatever implement was spe- 
cial to their calling. 

It was in the days to be sure before the 
craftsman had dwindled down to a mere 
workman or ‘hand,’ but never I am cer- 
tain could the thought have entered their 
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heads that persons at any time could look 
down on those employed in manual labor, 
provided the result was good. Their pride 
in their trade is always manifest. The 
dignity of labor the chief source of wealth 
to their country was to them quite as great 
if not greater than that of the kings who 
ruled them, as they showed more than 
once the escutcheon of their guild was 
worthy of a place beside the quarterings 
of royal blood. 

It is quite possible that with the many 
changes that have taken place in the 
worlda return to theold guild system at 
present would be impossible or would not 
succeed so wellif it were made; but the 
friends of co-operation, trades-unionism, 
nationalism or whatever name you choose 
to call it may find an argument hard to 
answer in the fact that in the time of the 
guilds the Flemish cities were devastated 
by wars, pillaged by conquerors, were 
made to pay heavy ransoms not once but 
often to support troops. Yet notwith- 
standing all this, for the tradesman and 
the merchant it was the most prosperous 
time in the history of the country. 


FERDINAND TO MIRANDA. 


By R. H. STODDARD. 


Whaat is the measure of values, 


Below, or above ? 


I know only one, Miranda, 
And that is not hate, but love ; 
That makes the worthless the precious, 
Creates from the raven the dove ; 
Espouses the virginal lilies 
To shadow and shine ; 
Exchanges the tresses of winter 
For a summer of locks like thine. 
Greater this miracle, Princess, 
Than the turning of water to wine ; 
Commanding the snow on Mount Athos, 
And the roses of June : 
When the strings of life were discordant, 
All things that are there are in tune. 
The storm has gone down in darkness, 
Before the white fire of the moon. 
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THE WORLD’S FIRST GREAT SHIP RAILWAY. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, M.A., F.R.S.C. 


N the Isthmus of Chignecto connect- 
ing the province of Nova Scotia with 
the rest of Canada there is now in pro- 
cess of construction a work which may 
be regarded as probably the most novel 
and significant engineering enterprise of 
the day. If the Chignecto ship railway 
achieves any reasonable proportion of 
the success which is anticipated for it 
the great problem of interoceanic com- 
munication may find its solution made 
easy. When Captain Eads formulated 
his plans for a ship railway across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, though the most 
competent engineers pronounced the idea 
practicable, there was felt the need of ex- 
periment on a somewhat smaller scale. 
The distance from Campeachy bay to the 
Bay of Tehuantepec is 130 miles, of which 
Captain Eads proposed to cut off twenty- 
five miles by availing himself of the Coat- 
zacoalcos river as far as the town of Mi- 
natitlan. The remaining 105 miles be- 
came 140 when a line was located, with 
even then an elevation of not less than 
726 feet above the sea and a gradient in 
places of one percent. On the Isthmus 
of Chignecto the distance to be traversed 
is but seventeen miles, the line is a per- 
fect tangent and the heaviest gradient is 
but a fifth of one per cent. The question 
of the feasibility of ship railways will be 
tried practically and without too ruinous 
a degree of risk on the Isthmus of Chig- 
necto. It is not too much to say that the 
commerce of the world is interested in the 
result. 

The originator and promoter of the 
Chignecto ship railway is Mr. H. G. C. 
Ketchum, M.1.C.&., a distinguished Cana- 
dian engineer, who has supported his 
project with an untiring advocacy that 


has at length won it a general accept- 
ance. The name of Captain Eads is so 
widely associated with the idea of a ship 
railway that many imagine Mr. Ketchum 
to have borrowed his suggestions from 
Tehuantepec. Without wishing to de- 
tract in the least degree from the de- 
served distinction of Captain Eads, it is 
mere justice to say that he may just as 
probably have profited by the suggestions 
of Mr. Ketchum. It was not till 1880 
that Captain Eads made public his pro- 
posals for a ship railway at Tehuantepec. 
In September and October 1881 we find 
such eminent engineers as the present 
Sir John Fowler, Mr. E. Meade Williams, 
Mr. Lionel B. Wells, Mr. Sidenham Duer 
and Messrs. Clark and Standfield pro- 
nouncing the Tehuantepec scheme en- 
tirely within the range of practical en- 
gineering. As early as 1875 the plans 
and details of Mr. Ketchum’s scheme 
were shown at the Mechanics and Manu- 
facturers’ exhibition at St. John, New 
Brunswick, though the project was not 
accepted and subsidized by the Dominion 
government till the year 1882. Since the 
beginning of the century the question of 
transit across the Isthmus of Chignec- 
to has been a burning one and survey af- 
ter survey has been made in the ef- 
fort to find a feasible route for a canal. 
Owing to the tremendous difference be- 
tween the tides of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence on the one hand and the Bay of 
Fundy on the other and the impossibility 
of feeding the canal except with the silt- 
laden Fundy waters, it has always ap- 
peared that the difficulties in the way of 
making such a canal a sound commer- 
cial enterprise were wellnigh insurmount- 
able. From a consideration of these dif- 
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ficulties in the beginning of the seven- 
ties arose in Mr. Ketchum’s mind the idea 
of a ship railway which would entire- 
ly avoid some of them while overcoming 
others at a comparatively moderate cost. 
It is not unlikely that in the same way 
the obstacles to a canal across the Isth- 
mus of Panama excited the genius of 
Eads to the conception of the Tehuante- 
pec project. At the same time we may 


presume that neither Captain Eads nor 
Mr. Ketchum had ignored the scheme for 
a ship railway across the Isthmus of Suez, 
which in 1859 was laid before Napoléon 
111. by Messrs. James Brunlees and E. B. 


Webb. According to this project the 
largest ships were to be transported at a 
speed of twenty miles an hour on a rail- 
way composed of five pairs of rails. The 
ships were to be carried on cradles offer- 
ing all the facilities provided by graving 
docks; the transit was to be made in six- 
teen hours and the cost of the railway 


SECTION OF ROUTE 


was to be only one fourth that of a canal. 
The Bay of Fundy, world-famous for its 
mighty tides, terminates in the long deep 
basin known as Chignecto bay. Along 
the head of this water runs the fertile 
neck of land known as the Isthmus of 
Chignecto, which was long the scene of 
fierce border warfare between French and 
English after the overthrow of French 
rule in Acadie. Here still stand the green 
ramparts of Forts Lawrence and Beasué- 
jour whence the red ensign and the flag 
of the lilies waved defiance at each othe 
across the turbid current of the Missi- 
quash. Two miles southeast of Fort Law- 
rence on the skirts of the Nova-Scotian 
uplands is the site of the ruined Acadian 
village of Beaubassin, now the energetic 
and growing town of Amherst. Between 
Amherst and Fort Lawrence debouches 
the La Planche, a winding tidal stream 
at whose mouth is the Fundy terminus 
of the Chignecto ship railway. 
Here (as the illus- 
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tration shows) is be- 
ing excavated the 
Amherst dock, a ba- 
sin 530 feet long by 
300 feet wide over all. 
The photograph 
shows the state of the 
excavation on the Ist 
of April. At the sea- 
ward end of this dock 
there will be a gate 
sixty feet wide by 
thirty feet high to re- 
tain the water after 
the vast recession of 
the Fundy tide. The 
dock is forty feet deep 
and will accommo- 
| date six ships at a 
time each of 1000 tons 
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register. At the inner end of this basin easy springs, but the whole structure pos- 
is being constructed a lifting dock of sessing the greatest rigidity in relation 
first-class masonry 230 feet long by 60 to its integral parts. To secure a proper 
wide. The lifting dock is to be fitted distribution of the weight the cradle will 
with twenty powerful hydraulic presses, be carried on as many as 240 wheels, 
the parts of which lying about the Fort which is not a superabundance seeing 
Lawrence crossing now excite the admi- that the estimated dead weight to be 
ration of visitors by their huge propor- transported in hull andcargo will amount 
tions. These presses will lift ships with sometimes to 2000 tons. 

the cargoes, passengers and sails com- | When the ship is in position the grid- 
plete to a height of forty feet. iron will be raised till the cradle comes in 

At the mouth of the La Planche the contact with the keel,whereupon the bilge 
ordinary range of tides is from 52.59 to blocks will be hauled close and a rack 
89.00, or 36.4 feet, as will be seen from the with palls will prevent any slipping. 
profile. The spring tide range is 44.41 Then the whole mass—ship, cradle and 
feet though at rare intervals there occurs gridiron—weighing in all 3500 tons, will 
a tide which goes ten or eleven feet be- 
yond even this figure. Twice in every 
twenty-four hoursthese tremendous fluc- 
tuations work a miracle on the face of the 
landscape, bringing in with every flood deatiaes 
mesic le nas of red silt to deposit = ~ is oo 
them on the marshes of Minudie and 
Tantramar. The effect of these tidal va- 
riations so far as the ship railway is con- 
cerned is to be reduced toa minimum by / 
providing for the admission of vessels to 
the basin only at half-tide or more. When 
the ebb has fallen below half-tide the 
gates will be closed and no more vessels 
admitted for a space of six hours. 

The ship to be transported will be ad- |< 
mitted to the lifting dock and guided ex- 
ictly over the gridiron of the lift. On 
this gridiron, which is really a movable 
part of the railway immersed to the 
bottom of the lifting dock, will be placed 
a specially designed ship carriage or 
wheeled cradle provided with keel blocks 
ind bilge guards arranged according to 
the lines of the hull to be transported. 
This ship carriage, technically known as 
i.cradle,consists of heavy transverse gird- 
ers, borne at each end on trucks with MAP SHOWING SITUATION OF RAILWAY. 
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be raised by the hydraulic presses to 
the level of the track. These press- 
es are twenty in number, ten on each 
side of the gridiron, and the length 
of their stroke as already indicated is 
forty feet. 

When the gridiron is brought to the 
level of the roadbed so that its rails ex- 
actly coincide with those of the track it 
will be locked in position and support- 
ed by steel blocks so as to form a 
secure bridge. By hydraulic capstans 
the ship and cradle are then hauled 
from the gridiron to the track and are 
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foundations are everywhere of an admir- 
able stability. There is but one small 
river, the Tidnish, to be crossed, and the 
crossing is effected by a bridge consisting 
of one fine arch of massive masonry. 
This bridge has been built as a dry cul- 
vert through which the stream will be 
diverted when the structure is com- 
plete. 

On the easy roadbed thus secured is 
being laid a double track consisting of 
two tracks of the standard gauge eigh- 
teen feet apart from centreto centre. The 
rail is of a special design and very heavy, 


EXCAVATING DOCK FOR. SHIP RAILWAY, AMHERST END. 


ready for transportation, which will 
be effected by specially heavy loco- 
motives capableof hauling their great 
load easily at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. 

A word now as tothe track itself. This 
is as Ihave said perfectly straight and 
so level that from either terminus may be 
seen the masts of ships at the other end 
seventeen miles away. The roadbed it- 
self has offered few engineering difficul- 
ties. There has been but one heavy cut- 
ting, some 421,000 cubic yards of rock 
and clay. One floating bog has been en- 
countered and filled ia with stone. The 


110 pounds to the yard, which is heavier 
than the Goliath rail. It differs in pat- 
tern somewhat from the ordinary rail, 
having a relatively heavier base and a 
shallower head in proportion to depth of 
web. 

We left the ship standing in its cradle 
on the tracks at the Amherst Dock all 
ready for its overland voyage. As the 
cradle is 235 feet long it may be that in- 
stead of one large ship it is carrying two 
schooners, such craft as do so large a trade 
in Fundy and St. Lawrence waters. It 
will be a strange and impressive sight 
that will meet, ere many months go by, 
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the eyes of the visitor to Amherst or Fort 
Lawrence. Looming high over tle green 
marshes of the La Planche or the gently 
rolling uplands of Tidnish will be seen 
the graceful barque with her colors at 
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the inner end of the basin. Out of this 
cofferdam the water has been pumped 
and the laying of the masonry progresses 
rapidly. The moles and cofferdam are 
shown in the accompanying cut. 





VESSEL RISING IN RAILWAY DOCK, 


peak and top, or the sombre hull of the 
buffeted gulf propeller moving majesti- 
cally in the unaccustomed element. Ar- 
rived at Tidnish—we will suppose the 
ship, to have started as we have done 
from the Fundy terminus toseek St. Law- 
rence waters—the locomotives will be 
shunted onto the sidings and the cradle 
with its burden will be hauled onto the 
Tidnish lift by hydraulic capstans as at 
the otherendof theline. As the gridiron 
is slowly lowered to the bottom of the 
lifting dock the ship floats herself off. 
If a steamer she steams away at once; if 
a sailing vessel she is warped into the 
outer dock or basin to abide the will of 
wind and tide. If another ship is coming 
on behind, the empty cradle is again 
raised, hauled onto the track and shunted 
to one side by a traverser platform, the 
whole process being, as is evident, of an 
admirable simplicity and economy. 

In the construction of the basin and 
lifting dock at the Tidnish end of the 
line the process is the reverse of that at 
\mherst. Instead of a vast excavation 
we have here a structure thrust out into 
the sea. Owing to the shoaliness of the 


By the summer of 1891 Mr. 
Ketchum expects to have a 
line of steamers running be- 
tween St. John, N. B., and 
Charlottetown the capital of 
Prince Edward Island. Tour- 
ists seeking the delicious 
summers, the fair landscapes, 
the game-haunted forests and 
waters of the maritime prov- 
inces will doubtless frequent 
this route in great numbers. 
The travellers who but now 
were gazing over their ship’s 
rail into the seething red flood of the Bay 
of Fundy will find themselves looking 
down into green waving acres of luxuriant 
grass empurpled with clover blooms laced 
with the blue-flowered vetch and outlined 
at intervals with the brilliant pink of the 
wild roses which array themselves in gay 
procession along the ditch borders. With 
his Parkman in hand he will mark the 
tender gleam of Acadian romance brood- 
ing over the old orchards that clothe the 
gentle slopes. He will dream perchance 

















vater at this terminus it has been found 











necessary to run out two moles curving 

nward like the mandibles of some great 
beetle. These form the basin and no 
ide gate is required, as the range of the 
St. Lawrence tides is only between six 
nd seven feet. In order that the ma- 
onry of the lifting dock might be put 
ip it was necessary to build a cofferdam 
n the shape of a horseshoe cutting off 
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that he sees the lilies and the lions flap- 
ping over the volumes of cannon smoke 
that obscure those rival hills, or that he 
detects a line of painted savages creep- 
ing through the deep grass into the am- 
bush behind the dikes. 

Turning our attention to the practical 
advantages of the route which is to be 


UPON SHIP RAILWAY. 
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opened up by this enterprise we must 
consider first the obstacles which it over- 
comes. At present the ports on the River 
and Gulf of St. Lawrence are cut off from 
the Bay of Fundy ports and from Port- 
land, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
etc. by the long voyage around the great 
peninsula of Nova Scotia. The craft that 
ply on the lakes and through the Welland 
canal are not built to face the heavy 
weather that is encountered off the coasts 
of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. By 
means of the ship railway the lake pro- 
pellers of Michigan, Huron, Erie, On- 
tario can carry their cargoes direct to 
St. John, N. B., traversing what are prac- 
tically inland waters all the way. It is 
only in certain weather that large ships 
can avail themselves of the Gut of Canso 
which now saves the voyage around Cape 
Breton. If the wind is not favorable 


these craft are subjected to costly delay 
or to a long and difficult trip. Ships 
from Quebec, Montreal or the lakes 
bound for St. John by way of the Gut 
of Canso will be saved soo miles by 
taking the ship railway. 


If their pro- 
posed route be around Cape Breton the 
saving effected by the ship railway will 
be not less than 7oo miles. Ships bound 
to Portland or Boston will save 300 or 500 
miles according as their proposed route 
is via Canso or around Cape Breton. 
{n the case of cargoes of fresh fish and 
vegetables from Prince Edward Island 
for instance the saving of distance is 
such as to make all the difference be- 
tween handsome profits and ruinous 
losses. Vessels of certain classes more- 
over will be able to double the number of 
their trips in a given time. 

Further advantages will be found in 
the lessening of marine insurance and in 
the extending of the season of naviga- 
tion. The Straits of Canso remain 
blocked with ice for three weeks after 
the gulf and bay are open, and the rates of 
insurance from Boston to St. Lawrence 
ports are now double those to Bay of 
Fundy ports on account of the increased 
risk of navigation round Cape Breton 
and Nova Scotia. 

There are none now to question the ad- 
vantages to commerce of a way for ships 
across the Isthmus of Chignecto, but 
there are many who doubt the possibility 
of the ship railway being made a paying 
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enterprise. As compared with a canal 
the case is easily disposed of. All esti- 
mates have shown that a canal of the 
same capacity would cost from three to 
five times more to build and operate. 
But a word as to the trade prospects of 
the railway may not be uninteresting. 

In the first place the undertaking is 
subsidized by the Canadian government 
to the amount of $170,602 per annum fo 
twenty years. 

Again, according to the official statis 
tics, the tonnage that entered and cleared 
at the St. Lawrence and Fundy ports 
most immediately concerned amounted 
in 1888 to the very respectable figure of 
10,182,327 tons—which is exclusive not 
only of the tonnage west of Montreal o1 
Boston but also of the United States 
fishing fleet which numbers not far from 
€co vessels in maritime province waters. 
It is proposed to charge a toll of fifty 
cents a ton on cargoes and twelve cents 
aton on hulls. If then the railway be 
patronized by no more than a twelfth 
of the above tonnage, the revenue of 
the company will reach the figure of 
$500,000 a year. As the line is straight 
and level, as coal is cheap and almost on 
the spot, and as the speed will be low, it 
is estimated that the working expenses 
will be very moderate. These are placed 
at about $150,000 per annum. The au- 
thorized share anc bond capital of the 
company is $5,500,000, of which $3,500,0e0 
is in five per cent. mortgage debentures. 
Add to the $150,000 (working expenses) 
the sum of $175,000 (interest on deben- 
tures), and deduct the sum from $500,- 
ooo (the tolls on one twelfth the tonnage 
of the ports most concerned), and you 
have the amount of $175,000 per annum 
for dividends on the share capital. It is 
agreed by the company that in case the 
earnings of the undertaking shall exceed 
seven per cent. per annum on the whole 
capital, one half the surplus profit beyond 
the seven per cent. shall be paid over 
to the Canadian government until the 
whole of the subsidy shall have been re 
paid. 

Another source from which the com- 
pany expect to derive a revenue is the 
repairing of vessels in winter as well as 
in summer, for which their docks will 
supply peculiar facilities. 

The engineers are the London firm of 
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Sir John Fowler and Mr. Benjamin Bak- 
er, with the promoter Mr. H. G. C. Ketch- 
um, who acts as resident chief engineer. 
In Mr. Ketchum’s absence his place is ta- 
ken by Mr. Fletcher F. S. Kelsey, well 
known by his work on the great Tay 


bridge. 

From many opponents of the ship rail- 
way we hear the argument that the in- 
surance companies will refuse to take 
risks on hulls subjected to the unnatural 
strains of the overland transit. In this 
connection I cannot do better than quote 
the comments of the Scientific American, 
whose authority will hardly be called in 
question :— 

«A ship they say is a structure made 
to float on the water, buoyed up by a 
mobile substance the nature of which not 
only prevents unequal strains upon the 
ship from her general weight but also 
helps her to resist the internal or burst- 
ing strain of her own cargo. Out of her 
proper element they argue all these con- 
ditions are reversed. The uniform sup- 
port of the water is replaced by detached 
supports, subjecting the vessel to unequal 
and unpremeditated strains which she 
cantiot safely endure. Accordingly even 
if it were feasible to build a carriage 
strong enough to sustain a ship’s huge 
bulk, or a roadbed firm enough to bear 
the weight of both ship and carriage, the 
proposed system of isthmus transit must 
be a failure through the lack of adapta- 
bility of ships for that sort of handling. 


«In answer to these apprehensions it 
is enough to say that they are founded in 
a view of the case which every ship- 
builder knows to be altogether inconsist- 
ent with fact. A ship afloat is not uni- 
formly buoyed up by the water. On the 
contrary, especially when there are waves 
of any magnitude, a ship’s support is 
not only unequal but incessantly vari- 
able as to position. The fact is so well 
recognized by shipbuilders that every 
seagoing vessel is so built as to be able 
to bear her entire weight when supported 
only at the ends orto withstand the strain 
of being held up wholly at the middle with 
both ends unsupported in the air. Ifa ship 
is unable to endure these severe tests she 
is unfit to battle with the waves. As for 
the bursting strain of a cargo with or 
without a counter-pressure of water out- 
side, every ship at sea has to withstand 
it more or less completely with the pass- 
age of every large wave, while at the 
same time she is buffeted with heavy 
seas which strike with blows like those 
ofa battering ram. Indeed it would hard- 
ly be possible to devise an apparatus 
capable of subjecting aship to so fre- 
quent and severe horizontal, lateral and 
torsional strains as a ship endures in 
every gale. In comparison with them 
the strain that would be put upon a ship 
in transit over a properly constructed 
railway would be as nothing. On the 
railway carriage the ship would rest on 
an even keel uniformly supported from 
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stem to stern and as secure from lateral 
and twisting strains as when cradled in 
a drydock, while the forward motion of 
transit over easy grades would be less try- 
ing even than that which ships are con- 
stantly subjected to in well-known ma- 
rine railways connected with shipyards.”’ 

As the ship railway is expected to fill 
many places where at present canals are 
proposed, it will be of interest to consider 
the general advantages of a ship railway 
in comparison with a canal. On this head 
let us hear the opinion of Captain Eads. 
That illustrious engineer formulated his 
belief as follows : 

‘That upon any route where it is pos- 
sible to build a canal, it is equally pos- 
sible to build and equip a substantial and 
durable ship railway for one half the cost 
of a canal ifit be built with locks, and for 
one quarter of its cost if it be at tide level. 

‘‘ That such a ship railway can be built 
in one third or one quarter of the time 
needed for the construction of a canal, 

‘That when built, ships of maximum 
tonnage can be moved with safety at four 
or five times greater speed on the railway 
than in a canal, 

‘‘ That a greater number of vessels per 
day can be transported on the railway 
than would be possible through the canal. 

‘‘ That the capacity of the ship railway 
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can be easily increased to meet the de- 
mands of commerce without interruption 
to its business, whether it be to meet an 
increase in the size of the ships or in the 
number of them. 

‘«« That the cost of maintenance of the 
roadway and rolling stock will be much 
less than that of the maintenance of the 
canal. 

‘« That the cost of maintaining and op- 
erating the railway taken together will 
be less than that of operating and main- 
taining the canal. 

«‘That the railway can be located and 
successfully operated at localities where it 
is not practicable to construct a canal. 

‘« That it is possible to estimate with 
great accuracy the cost of a ship railway 
and the time needed to build it, because 
the work would be almost wholly upon 
the surface of the ground ; whereas the 
canal is strictly a hydraulic construction 
involving control of water and the execu- 
tion of works under water or liable to be 
submerged or interrupted by water, thus 
rendering anything like an accurate esti- 
mate of the time and cost of its construc- 
tion an impossibility. Hence capitalists 
cannot know with certainty the amount 
of money and time required or what the 
canal will probably pay when finally fin- 
ished.”’ 


LA SIESTA—IN THE CORDILLERAS. 


By PAUL ROCHESTER. 


Noon, and the house is deserted; I alone taking my rest, 

Swung from the rafters of cedar, safe as a bird in its nest. 

Scent in the air, of the mountains, tropical heavens above ; 

Hum of machinery, and voices, speech of the Spanish I love. 

Cool, though the sunlight tremendous scorches adobe and tile, 

Down from the gulf pours the sea-wind southward through pass and defile— 
Down from the gulf with its quivering measureless meadow of blue, 
Shutting one off from the chill of the north and the world and from—you ! 


Still... 


was it dozing or dreaming ? Just for the briefest of space, 


Here as I lay in the shadow, here in the peace of the place— 

Hardly surprised me the voices, the creaking of wagons that rolled, 
Hardly the roar of the mill, though it thundered out silver and gold— 
Somehow—the stir and confusion—sudden it seemed I was there, 
Back in the north and the city—never so fatally fair! 

Ill in my attic and hearing the roar of the city again 

Staking my all on you, Edyth, only to lose it—as then ! 
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HYPNOTISM—THE WEIRD ART. 


By PROFESSOR DONATO. 


MONG the curious phenomena of the 
4 4 latter part of this century so noted 
for scientific progress there must hereaf- 
ter be counted the definite revival of 
mesmerism. The flitting and indistinct 
glimpses which were had of this curious 
subject from century to century in the 
world's history have culminated in ex- 
periments which have definitely revealed 
the leading principles of this art. Ex- 
pelled for many centuries from the realm 
f scientific investigation, it has finally 
become a leading subject of inquiry and 
has attracted many of the brightest minds 


EDITORIAL Note.—Straying one evening into 
Chickering Hal!,a member of the editorial staff of 
the Cosmopolitan was struck by the very remark- 
able exhibition given by Professor Donato, the writer 

fthe accompanying article. The sticking of a pin 
ito one of the subjects who had been brought down 
nto the audience, by a person present and somewhat 
ruelly inclined, a blow in the face of eyes open to 

e light but unconscious, and other experiments 

ere sufficiently convincing that however long the 


of the medical profession as a most fasci- 


nating subject. To the humdrum plod- 
der the idea that one human being by 
merely looking intently or raising his 
finger or suggesting an idea, may entirely 
and completely upset the mental equilib- 
rium of a fellow being and cause him to 
follow his behests as would a trained 
spaniel, seems outrageous. 

Very curiously the remarkable develop- 
ment which has taken place in this sub- 
ject is more largely due to the profession- 
al magnetizers and mesmerists who have 
made it a source of income than to the 


subjects might have beenin training by the professor 
it was impossible for them to be other than thorough- 
ly under mesmeric influences. The hypnotizing 
was done in the speediest way. A look, a raising 
of the finger, were all that were requisite, appar- 
ently not five seconds elapsing between the attempt 
of the professor and his complete success, the will 
of the subject experimented upon being absolutely 
vacated. 

So interesting did the subject seem that Professor 
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medical profession itself. 
Without the exhibitions 
from town to town and from 
country to country, of pro- 
fessors of the art like the Du 
Potets, the Lafontaines, the 
Régazzounis, Hausens and 
many others, mesmerism 
would still be sleeping in the 
obscurity in which the 
Academy of Medicine had 
buried it. Without these 
energetic propagandists, 
without their example and 
their lessons, neither Doctor 
Charcot, Doctor Bernheim, 
Doctor Braid, Doctor Lie- 
beault, nor Doctor Hegnden- 
hain would ever have writ- 
ten their remarkable works, 
and the question might have 
remained in oblivion. Unfor- 
tunately the mesmerism 
which is today triumphing 
over the obstacles that had 
accumulated in its route dur- 
ing the past century, standsa 
strong chance of perishing 
between Charybdis and 
Seylla; for if, not long ago 
the savants denied the most 
evident phenomena, they now 
affirm the least proved facts. 
In trying to overreach each 
other in the pursuit of their 
chimeras, they fall into ex- 
aggerations. 
Toward the end of the last century the 

Austrian, Mesmer, discovered the germs 


Donato was invited to visit the office of the Cosmopol- 
itan, and subsequently arrangements were made for 
a private exhibition in the galleries of Mr. Kurtz, 
where the performers could be under the full view of 
the camera. Unfortunately the day appointed was 
cloudy and it was impossible to get such instantaneous 
pictures as would have exhibited to the best advan- 
tage the curious wonders of hypnotism. These pho- 
tographs, some of which are reproduced here, are 
explained in Professor Donato’s article,so that no 
additional reference need be made tothem. It may 
be worth while saying that in the minds of more than 
a dozen persons invited to witness these experiments, 
members of the Cosmopolican staff and others, in- 
cluding some men of science, there was not the 
slightest doubt entertained by anyone as to the gen- 
uineness of the hypnotizing of the subjects. This 
hypnotism meant loss of consciousness. 

Too much information cannot be given to the pub- 
lic regarding a power at once so curious and so dan- 
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of a science which is still in embryo, 
but which had already been perceived by 


gerous. The time has come when it should be recog- 
nized in this country by the law. Its exercise upon 
unwilling victims should be visited by punishment 
only second to that meted out to those who take 
life. Such a power in the hands of an unscru- 
pulous man is even more terrible than the power 
to deprive of life. French scientific reports leave no 
doubt that crimes of the most frightful character 
have been committed by persons acting not of their 
own volition but under the will of the hypnotizer. 
Nor is injury done only when the victim is compelled 
to commit crime. Serious troubles to body and mind 
are said to result from the exercise of the mesmeric 
power. Indeed it is impossible to witness the con- 
tortions which are produced at the will of the mes- 
merist without ascribing at least physical injury. 
The subject merits then the fullest attention at the 
hands of the public, and the photographic reproduc- 
tions given here will be found interesting from the 
truths which they tell.] 
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Maxwell in 1673, by Paracelsus in the six- 
teenth century, and by Van Helmont in 
1630. Hestudied and presented it to the 
public under the name of animal magnet- 
ism. Mesmer claimed that men could ex- 
ercise over each other a beneficent influ- 
ence by means of a fluid which is univer- 
sally distributed and which insinuates 
itself in the substance of the nerves, and 
transmits itself by contact or by passes 
or movements of the hands at a distance. 

A pupil of Mesmer, the Marquis of Pay- 
ségur, in magnetizing after the process of 
his master, succeeded in making a critical 
departure unknown until then, and to 
which he gave the name of magnetic or 
artificial somnambulism. This memora- 
ble discovery marks the de- 
cisive phase in the succes- 
sive advances of mesmerism. 
For the first time it puts the 
observer in presence of a 
characteristic and undeni- 
able phenomenon. Up tothat 
time magnetizers studied 
above all the means of pro- 
ducing somnambulism ; but 
as soon as the fact was placed 
beyond doubt, it was inter- 
preted in different manners. 

The Abbé Faria (1817) pre- 
tended that suggestion alone, 
without the aid of any fluid 
agent, could put to sleep any 
person who had faith. This 
was also the opinion of 
Hén in de Curillers (1822), 
who proposed the terms 
hypnobates and hypnoscopes 
and who preceded Doctor 
Braid by eighteen years. In 
1841 this latter gentleman, 
who was a doctor at Man- 
chester, after having followed 
the magnetic séances of La- 
fontaine, also denied all 
fluidic action. He attempted 
to explain the production of 
somnambulism by cerebral 
exhaustion resulting from 
long concentration of the eyes on an ob- 
ject offering little surface. He gave to 
his system the name of hypnotism. The 
system has fallen into disuse, but the 
word has remained without any plaus- 
ible reason and has dethroned the more 
exact term of somnambulism. 
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In 1873, the time in which I in my turn 
was initiated in mesmerism by the Ca- 
non Mouls de Bordeaux, the question 
had for a long time been abandoned on 
account of the condemnation pronounced 
by the scientific societies and particu- 
larly by the Academy of Medicine of 
Paris, which in 1842 had solemnly de- 
clared that the whole thing was only a 
tissue of frauds and impostures. Hardly 
would a doctor admit the possibility of 
even inducing sleep. 

This state of things is explained by 
the imperfections of the processes used 
in the work up to that time. They were 
slow, laborious and not efficacious, easily 
discouraging the efforts of the magnet- 


AN IMAGINARY WEIGHT DRAGS HIM DOWN. 


izers and facilitating the incredulity of 
their adversaries. 

In the same year I had the happiness 
of soon making a discovery which in a 
measure put me in the way of convincing 
the world not only of the reality of som- 
nambulism, but also and above all of 
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SHIVERING WITH COLD. 


will, and not by the action of a fluid or 
by cerebral fatigue. 

The art consisted in captivating the 
mind of the subject, in striking vividly 
his imagination, in seducing, charming 


other phenomena much more astonish- 
ing. 

My predecessors made interminable 
movements of the hands before their sub- 
jects, or else they forced them to fixedly 
regard the blade of a knife during twenty 
minutes before obtaining any appreci- 
able result. 

I am quick, ardent, impetuous to ex- 
cess. It is to these natural defects that 
I owe my discovery, as the reader will 
judge. Under the dominion of a feverish 
impatience I made my first experiment. 
Minutes seemed to me centuries. My 
will to end quickly, energetically ex- 
pressed by my gesture and my glance, 
impressed the subject, who went to sleep 
with an astonishing rapidity. Excited 
by success I tried to provoke sleep more 
and more rapidly, in three minutes, in 
two minutes, finally in one single min- 
ute, and my success was complete. 

I began to understand then that the 
theory of Mesmer and that of Braid were 
erroneous. 

Somnambulism was explained by sug- 
gestion, by the domination of a strong 


or subduing it. The phenomenon was 
not of a physical order, nor of a physio- 
logical or pathological. I had to solve a 
psychical problem. 

A multitude of experiments which I 
attempted confirmed my hypothesis and 
justified my previsions. Never did one 
of my subjects go to sleep, no matter 
what process I employed, unless he 
knew that I proposed to send him to 
sleep. And vice versa, all the subjects 
went to sleep when a witness persuaded 
them that I wished them to sleep, even if 
I was at a distance and was occupying 
myself with them in no way. After that 
I became sure that the phenomena could 
in no case be attributed to a fluid, and 
that the fixity of gaze brings sleep only 
to the very rare persons who are subject 
to a special affliction, as hysteria. But 
it is necessary to add that all incidental 
causes—fear, joy, surprise, a sudden 
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noise, a brilliant light—produced exact- 
ly the same result on these unfortunates. 
One evening in Liége (Belgium) in 
1874, finding myself in a café, I over- 
heard a young lawyer—M. Cudell—who 
denied my power and attempted to turn 
me into ridicule. Indignant and furious 
I placed myself before him, and without 
braggadocio but with a profound convic- 
tion I announced to him that with a sin- 
gle glance I would make him fall back- 
ward. My audacity paralyzed his mind 
and succumbing to the power of my will 
he immediately rolled to the earth. 
Another time I attended Madame Mi- 
chéle (also at Liége, which is my native 
town), who had a stroke of paralysis. 
Her companion expressed doubts as to 
the efficacy of my curative power. Fi- 
nally, somewhat irritated, I said : «« Made- 
moiselle Léonie, to prove to you:my pow- 
er I will paralyze your legs by a gesture. 
You can walk no more.’’ In effect, Lé- 
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onie, seized with fright, begged of me to 
give her back the use of her limbs. 
These facts and others of like nature 
which I will not mention, proved to me 
that the surest way to affect the imagina- 
tion of a person, impose upon him a 
stronger will, consisted in working with 
the rapidity of lightning without giving 
him the time to reflect or recover his 
sang-froid. The reader knows those 
time-worn expressions: mute with as- 
tonishment, paralyzed with fear, dead 
with fright, petrified with admiration. 
They come to the support of my system. 
It is by surprising my subjects that I ob- 
tain paralysis, aphony, etc. without even 
trying to send them to sleep previously. 
My theory being definitely acknow- 
ledged as exact, it remained to me to 
invent the most efficacious process to ob- 
tain the most serious and practical re- 
sults, for everybody is more or less apt 
to submit to the influence, though the 
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SUFFERING WITH HEAT. 


measure is very variable, and the final 
success depends on the ability of the op- 
erator nearly as much as on the idiosyn- 
crasy of the patient. 

After long studies I adopted several 
processes, which I use alternatively ac- 


cording to circumstances. ‘The principal 
consists in making the patient press his 
hands strongly on mine. Suddenly I push 
him backward and I quickly plunge my 
glance into his eyes. Surprised, he re- 
coils, and immediately the expression of 
his eyes indicates to me his degree of im- 
pressionability. When I find him easily 
submissive to my influence I make a cir- 
cular movement with the head and body 
while regarding him with devouring fix- 


ity. At least twenty per cent. of the 

persons who submit to the proof are car- 

ried away by visual fascination, chained 

as by acharm, following me everywhere 

without trying to detach their eyes from 
* mine. 

In December 1886 the illustrious Doc- 
tor Bernheim invited me to see his cuti- 
ous experiments at the hospital of Nancy. 
He proceeds by a word only, the same as 
his old master in mesmerism, Doctor Lie- 
beault. Acting with gentleness and care 
he tries to persuade the subjects rather 
than dominate them. This method may 
be successful with weakened patients dis- 
posed to acknowledge their faith in the 
doctor who treats them, But it would be 
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without effect on strangers in vigorous 
health, like those I fascinate. 

I, having looked fixedly at a patient he 
threw himself upon me, to the great as- 
tonishment of Doctor Bernheim and of 
those of his confréres who were present. 
This unexpected circumstance embar- 
rassed him the more that he could not 
himself repeat the experiment I had just 
achieved. He feared at first a check to 
his theory of suggestion. But he imme- 
diately reflected that it was also mine, 
and that I had professed it for a much 
longer time than he. But there is sug- 
gestion and suggestion ! 

In the second edition of his remarkable 
work on suggestion (Paris, Librairie Doin, 
1883), Doctor Bernheim explains my pro- 
cesses of psychical 
suggestive fascina- 
tion in a manner 
thoroughly in con- 
formity with my 
ideas, This is the 


way in which the cel- 
ebrated professor of 
the University of 
Nancy 


expresses 
himself: 

“The fascination 
used for the first time 
by Donato has al- 
ready been described 
by Doctor Brémaud. 
Donato, who operates 
specially on young 
people, proceeds as 
follows: He asks the 
subject to apply the 
palms of his hands 
on his own, which 
stretched hori- 
zontally, and to 
press downward with 
ill his strength. The 
ittention and all the 
physical strength of 
the subject are ab- 
sorbed in this ma- 
nceuvre, while his 
concentrated inner- 
vation toward the 
muscular effort pre- 

ents his thoughts 
rom being distract- 
ed. Donato looks at 
the young man 


ire 
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quickly, brusquely and very near; the 
operator then turns round the subject, 
continuing to fix and provoke him with 
his glance; the latter, as though at- 
tracted and fascinated, follows him with 
wide open eyes which can no more 
be detached from his own. It is a 
matter of suggestion by gesture. The 
subject understands by the fixity of the 
magnetizer’s eyes on his that his eyes 
must remain attached to the magnet- 
izer’s and follow them everywhere: He 
thinks himself attracted toward him; it 
is a psychical suggestive fascination and 
in no way physical.”’ 

The eminent Doctor Bernheim could 
have added to be complete that the art of 
hypnotism consists in striking the im- 
agination of the subject in such a manner 
as to convince him that he attracts him 


SUGGESTED SENSATION AND SUGGESTED IDEA. 
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as the magnet at- 
tracts the iron; when 
in reality the man 
possesses no mag- 
netic physical virtue, 
but on the other 
hand certain men are 
gifted with a pro- 
digious moral mag- 
netism and exercise | 
an irresistible as- 
cendency over all the | 
persons who sur- 
round them. 

Here is a second 
process of my inven- 
tion. 

I ask the patients 
to kneel before me 
and to look steadily 
into my eyes. Stand- 
ing before them I 
place my hand on 
their foreheads and 
incline their heads 
slightly backward. 

Assoon as they try to 

straighten them I di- 

rect into their pupils | 

an imperative glance | 

which paralyzes 

them if they are 

sensitive to my in- 

fluence. From the 

moment that a patient has given proof 
of submission by following my eyes in 
my first process, as in remaining nailed 
to the ground in my second, I can al- 
most always make him go through the 
successive phases which I will mention 
succinctly, without entering into details 
of intermediate periods, of which the de- 
scription would be too long. 

1. With a word, a look, a significant 
gesture I make him walk and move back- 
ward in spite of himself. I arrest his 
arm if he wishes to strike, his hand if 
he wishes to write, his legs if he wishes 
to walk. I render him numb or mute, 
etc. I obtain these results by provoking 
different forms of paralysis. The subject 
is in no way asleep; he posesses full con- 
sciousness of his acts and, brought back 
to the normal state by a word or a breath, 
he can relate the different experiments 
he has submitted to. 

2. By degrees in the course of the ex- 
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SUGGESTED CRIME. 


periments the power of a fixed idea takes 
complete possession of a subject; his 
psychic individuality is effaced, and he 
ends by being absorbed in me. At first 
he saw, heard and felt only me: now he 
feels, thinks, desires and acts only in con- 
formity tomy caprice. I can force upon 
him the falsest ideas, the most illusory 
sensations, the most unnatural desires, 
thestrangest acts. He accepts them and 
obeys without resistance. He has abdi 
cated his will without regret, under the 
charm of a seductive fascination. This 
is the unconscious phase; it presents 
none of the characteristics of either physi- 
ological or pathological sleep. I will 
speak further on of suggestion in its 
expiration. 

When the subjects are quite docile the 
most marvellous results are obtained at 
once. Thus in presence of the photo- 
graphic apparatus I have attracted a num- 
ber of subjects by a glance; then with a 
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gesture I have rendered them as immobile 
as wax figures in a musuem., 

In another photograph is represented a 
subject seated in an armchair. Laughing 
slightly, I looked at him. He commenced 
to laugh by imitation, then his risibil- 
ity was progressively accentuated, un- 
til he was in an ecstasy of hilarity at the 
moment in which he was photographed. 
I could as easily make him sing, cough, 
sneeze, make faces, etc. A little later I 
chose to suggest to this subject that a 
tiger pounced upon him. He immediate- 
ly made a touching gesture of unspeak- 
able terror. 

In Parisin 1881 Mounet-Sully the great- 
est French tragedian, having assisted in 
my séance, wrote mea long letter in which 
he said: «If your experiments are not 
real, your subjects are comedians of genius 
worthy of being engaged at the Comé- 
die Francaise ; for neither the great Tal- 
ma nor the prodigious Frederic Lemaitre 
could equal them.”’ 

Jules Claretie director of the Comédie 
Francaise, made a similar declaration in 
Le Temps ; and Sara Bernhardt con- 
fessed herself incapable of assuming the 
attitudes and ecstatic expressions which 
I suggested to four lady friends of hers 
at a séance improvised by the celebrated 
painter Louise Abbéma. 

A young subject wishing to lift a news- 
paper is made to believe that the paper 
weighs fifty pounds, and he exhausts 
himself in his effort. The imaginary 
weight drags him down and would make 
him fall did I not restore the lost equi- 
librium by pressing my hand on the oppo- 
site shoulder. 

At Bordeaux in 1887 in presence of all 
the press, I prevented Lawyer X (whose 
name I have forgotten), the most robust 
man in the city, from lifting a handker- 
chief. 

Another inpromptu scene represents 
subjects shivering with cold ; they pull 
up their coat collars, put their hands in 
their pockets and stamp their feet; one 
places his handkerchief about his neck. 

These scenes were totally unknown fif- 
teen years ago when I commenced my 
demonstrative lectures in public halls. I 
improvised them all under the eyes of the 
Spectators as circumstances suggested 
them tomy mind. For example in 1886 
at the war school of Turin, having fasci- 
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nated about thirty young officers (from 
about 100 who submitted themselves) I 
made them go through their military 
exercises and take part in imaginary 
combats. I suggested to one that he 
was Garibaldi at Aspromonte; to an- 
other that he was the commanding gen- 
eral of the school, etc. They assumed the 
gait, the carriage, the gestures and the 
voices, and played perfectly the parts of 
the personages whom they represented, 
and with whom of course they were ac- 
quainted; for fascination no more than 
hypnotism can give to anyone a know- 
ledge of the unknown. 

From the beginning of the study I 
blamed the exaggerations of a few sa- 
vants. Doctor Lombroso (the celebrated 
insanity expert, himself insane) affirms 
to have seen a hypnotized woman read 
through her toes without the aid of her 
eyes; to have made a medical student 
write music, of which he knew not a note; 
and another student speak German cor- 
rectly, a language of which he was en- 
tirely ignorant. As the two students 
mentioned were patients formed by my- 
self, I made inquiries of them and they 
informed me that they knew perfectly 
both music and the German language, 
and that, besides, Doctor Lombroso went 
through his experiments without meth- 
od, without sincerity and with a bruta!.- 
ity of which the subjects suffered gnd 
complained. 

The newspapers have for a long time 
resounded with accounts of the famous 
experiments of Doctor Luys, member of 
the Academy of Medicine, on the influ- 
ence of medicaments inclosed in glass 
tubes and acting at a distance on two 
hypnotized women at the hospital of La 
Charité. I denied these facts energeti- 
cally. They were submitted to an aca- 
demical commission who declared them 
falsein every particular. Doctor Luys had 
been duped by his two patients, who had 
tried to render themselves interesting. 

At the request of the queen of Belgium 
I gave a séance at the Théatre d’Ostende 
on the 11th of August 1887 at which all 
the court assisted. I had asked the com- 
mander of the marine school to bring me 
about twenty cabin boys with whom I 
might experiment, to put aside all sus- 
picion of trickery. That night I invent- 
ed complicated scenes of fishing, swim- 
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ming, navigation and shipwreck. When 
I fascinated lawyers, as in Milan, 
Gaud and Douai, I made them deliver 
political speeches, or I composed a tri- 
bunal with judges, public accusers, de- 
fendants, ete. In Yassy (Roumania) the 
judge was easily found, since I fascinated 
the president of the tribunal in the pres- 
ence of Queen Natalie of Servia. Experi- 
ments have also been suggested to me 
by antithesis. It was thus that in 1882 
in Paris it occurred to me to make Prince 
Louis Murat wait upon me, having trans- 
formed him into a man servant by the 
force of my will. And again I obliged 
Count Maurice Fleury, son of General 
Fleury, a gentle young man, reserved 
and timid, to dance a wild can-can before 
his astonished friends. 

To the subjects, who had just been giv- 
ing every evidence of suffering from cold, 
I suggested that they were suffering from 
an excess of tropical heat. They mopped 
their foreheads and removed their coats. 
A respect for truth incites me to say here 
that in this experiment the subjects are 
not always really warm; however in all 


cases the phenomena are subjective and 
not objective. 

Boxing is an act of simple suggestion. 
The dentist scene is more complicated. 
A subject suffers with toothache (sug- 


gested sensation). He goes to the den- 
tist, sits in the chair and opens his mouth 
(suggested action). A second subject be- 
lieves himself to be a dentist (suggested 
idea) and goes through the motion of ex- 
tracting the bad tooth. 

The other photographs represent dif- 
ferent phases of suggested crime. It must 
be confessed it is only simulated, for the 
alleged dagger is a roll of newspaper. 
This gives rise to a formidable question. 
Would it be possible to bring about a ver- 
itable crime in real life, instead of an im- 
aginary crime ina theatre or hospital ? 
I do not hesitate to reply no, a thousand 
times no! Hypnotism, all powerful for 
good, isdisarmed forevil. As fascination 
and magnetic somnambulance it takes 
its source in trust, and cannot exist with- 
out voluntary abandon. No-one can be 
fascinated or hypnotized against his 
will. Itis indispensable that the patient 
should lend himself decidedly to the ex- 
periments; otherwise they fail. A man 
of healthy mind and body can always of 
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his own free will act so as to favor or fa- 
cilitate or to react against and prevent 
the influence of a magnetizer. 

Dr. Braid affirms with reason (Neurhyp 
nology, page 18) that the hypnotic state 
can be determined in none of its periods 
without the consent of the person oper- 
ated upon. Dr. Bernheim also affirms 
that no one can be hypnotized against 
his will if he resists the injunction, and, 
he adds, sleep depends on the subject—it 
is his own faith which causes sleep. 
These two authors who are authorities in 
this matter render it unnecessary to cite 
others. The conclusion of this is easily 
drawn: No one will ever consent to being 
hypnotized without witnesses, by a sus- 
picious individual in circumstances fa- 
vorable tothe perpetration of a crime. 
Supposing however that owing to cir- 
cumstances impossible to foresee, a male- 
factor should win the confidence of a per- 
son whom he would use as the uncon- 
scious instrument of a crime; once fasci- 
nated, would that person obey the crimi- 
nal suggestion? No, answers the illus- 
trious Doctor Bruardel of Paris; if an 
individual pleasing to the somnambulist 
offers him agreeable or indifferent sug- 
gestions, he submits ; but if the sugges- 
tion is revolting to his personal affections 
or his natural instincts, he opposes an 
invincible resistance. This is also the 
opinion of Doctor Charcot, who regrets 
that ignorant people should throw dis 
credit on a science still in embryoand as 
innocent as youth itself. 

From a speech made in the Academy 
of Medicine on the 30th of December 
1888, I take the following lines: ‘‘ The ap- 
prehensions in regard to the dangers of 
hypnotism carried out as an instrument 
of crime are very exaggerated. If we 
refer to the minute inquiries made on the 
question, the dangers which hypnotism 
brings to bear on society are more theo 
retical than real. Besides criminals have 
believed until now, and they are right, 
that it is more prudent for them to oper 
ate directly and without intermediaries.”’ 
Space is wanting to multiply citations to 
the proof of my theory. 

What has most disturbed the timid fear- 
ful and rebellious toall innovation is that it 
is possible to produce suggestion by date 
that is to say, to command a subject to 
commit an act in the future at a given 
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day and hour. Like the alarm of aclock 
which rings ata certain hour, the sub- 
ject falls into a trance and executes the 
mandate at the moment indicated. But 
I repeat the most sensitive is refractory 
to acts that are repugnant to him. The 
fascinated subject feels vaguely that he 
is the sport of illusions, plunged in a 
sort of intoxication. He enjoys it as 
long as it flatters his taste or his incli- 
nations, but he refrains with all his en- 
ergy as soon as he feels in peril. As an 
intoxicated man will become sober under 
the influence of a strong emotion, the 
subject exposed to danger endeavors to 
regain his liberty, awakening then as 
from a nightmare. 

Like somnambulism, fascination is 
called upon to render striking services. 
The science being still in its cradle it is 
not possible to foresee at the present time 
what will be its destiny. Theanzesthesia 
provoked by fascination offers a process 
far preferable to chloroform for surgical 
operations. Suggested lethargic sleep 
From 


repairs the strength of patients. 
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a philosophical standpoint mesmerism 
has upset the o'd psychology and opens 
before us unknown regions. Assuredly 
a good many false ideas are mixed up 
with profitable truths in the mélée of too 
hasty words which abound in hypotism. 

I believe there is more chaff than wheat. 
But the exact sciences have always been 
engendered from a study of the most ab- 
surd theories. Chemistry is the daugh- 
ter of alchemy which itself originated 
from the ast of Hermes. Astronomy 
comes from astrology, born of astrolatry. 
Magic gave birth to physics. 

A great discovery in the so little ex- 
plored domain of mesmerism has perhaps 
in store for us the supreme manifestation 
of the scientific spirit of the twentieth 
century. 

As Victor Hugo wrote in a sublime 
verse, 

“The real is narrow, the possible immense.” 


Let us work then without flinching, to 
remove the limits of the real and to reach 
the limits of the possible. 


SUGGESTED MURDER, 
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By OscaR Fay ADAMS. 


HE Bishop of Su- 
perior was spend- 
ing his fourth 
summer at Rye. 
He said that its 
climate agreed 
with him and 

that he never felt the hot weather so lit- 
tle as when there. But they made much 
of the bishop at Rye and perhaps that 
influenced slightly the good man’s opin- 
ion of the climate, for even a bishop can- 
not always be insensible to the voice of 
the charmer. 

I said that they made much of the 
bishop at Rye but that phrase is to be 
understood in a highly figurative sense, 
for the diocesan of Superior was a small 
man and not even stretching upon the 
rack could have made much of him. 
He might magnify his office, and truth 
compels me to say that he did so, in the 
language of the profane, for all that it was 


worth, but he could not magnify himself. 
His stature, or want of it rather, was a 


source of great disquiet to him. A\l- 
though as a biblical scholar he was pre- 
sumably aware that he could not by tak- 
ing thought add one cubit to his stature 
he thought a great deal about the matter 
all the same. His cross, for such this 
had come to seem to him, was compar- 
atively easy to bear when he was not in 
the company of his brethren of the epis- 
copate, but at the triennial conventions 
and wherever else the bishops might be 
gathered together the fact of his physi- 
cal insignificance bore heavily upon him. 
On one occasion he returned from a 
church congress in such an _ irritable 
frame of mind that his wife mildly re- 
monstrated. The bishop turned upon 
her at once. 

‘«My dear,’’ he said almost fiercely, 
‘you know nothing at all about it. If 
you had sat as I have done these three 
mortal hours with the Bishop of Silverado 
on one side and the Bishop of Quinnecti- 
cut on the other, the two men towering 
above your head like the spires of Co- 
logne cathedral, you would be as full of 
indignation as I am at the infernal idiots 
who planned to make you ridiculous by 


assigning you such a position. I haven't 
one bit of doubt but that those two were 
smiling over my head at the figure I 
must have cut,’’ continued the aggrieved 
bishop. ‘* Why I was ever nominated for 
the diocese of Superior, the largest bish- 
opric in the whole American church, un- 
less it was to emphasize the contrast be- 
tween the size of the diocese and the 
want of size of its bishop, I am sure I 
don’t know. I should have been much 
better adapted to the diocese of Eleware.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps you would have been,"’ an- 
swered his wife calmly, ‘‘ but you know 
that that diocese has not been vacant 
for nearly fifty years, and had there been 
a vacancy and had you been elected to 
fill it you would have said that because 
you were a small man people must fancy 
you were only fit for the smallest dio- 
cese,”’ 

‘‘Well I have no doubt I should have 
said just those words,’’ said the bishop 
frankly. His wrath had subsided and he 
could afford to be candid especially with 
his wife who knew him so well that no 
other attitude on his part could be ten- 
able for long. 

At Rye however the bishop was 
unique. That place had come to be so 
generally recognized as the summer dio- 
cese, so to speak, of the Bishop of Supe- 
rior that not even the bishop in whose 
spiritual preserves it was situated intrud- 
ed his presence from July to October. 
For those three months the Bishop of 
Superior reigned there alone. True he 
reigned alone in his own dominions as 
well, but a missionary diocese is a very 
different thing from a seaside resort in 
the summer; and after enduring for nine 
months of every year all the ills that a 
missionary bishop is heir to he felt him- 
self entitled to whatever of worthy con- 
solation was to be found at Rye. 

And without question he was popular 
there and whenever it was known that 
he was to preach at the Church of St 
Andrew’s-by-the-Sea, which he did not do 
every Sunday by any means, the pret- 
ty little building was uncomfortably 
crowded. !le was a good preacher with 
rather broad church views, and, apart 
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from a certain sort of vanity which 
seems as irresistible an accessory of the 
episcopate as the lawn sleeves themselves, 
was a very agreeable man to meet. His 
presence conferred a kind of distinction 
on the hotel where he stayed—a dis- 
tinction. which could be reckoned in 
dollars and cents as the proprietor had 
discovered. People liked to be able when 
writing to their friends to add: ‘The 
Bishop of Superior always spends his 
summers at the Crichton, where we are. 
He and his wife are here now and sit at 
the table next to ours.”’ 

Other people who had been undecided 
where to go for the summer sometimes, 
after reading such an item in a friend’s 
letter were thereby helped on to a deci- 
sion and telegraphed to Rye for rooms 
at the Crichtcx. 7 

Regarding the success of the Bishop of 
Superior in his own diocese I know but 
little. It is to be presumed however 
that his experience did not differ materi- 
ally from that of other missionary bish- 
ops and that it included many discom- 
forts during the course of his visita- 
tions through a thinly settled country— 


discomforts which he was quite willing 
to forget for a time whenever he found 
himself feeding on the roses and lying in 


the liliesof Rye. And for this he could 
not reasonably be blamed. 

At no time of the summer was the life 
at Rye wildly gay, and the bishop could 
smile upon the whole of it therefore 
without any straining of the episcopal 
conscience. Strolls along the beach to 
Shaw’s Point northward and along the 
cliff to Little Boar’s Head southward or 
about the village; drives to Exeter, 
Hampton, Portsmouth or Newcastle ; ex- 
cursions to the Isles of Shoals; tennis; 
an occasional german,—these made up 
the greater part of it and with the ex- 
ception of the german it included 
nothing in which a bishop might not 
with perfect propriety engage. He could 
now and then be prevailed upon to play 
tennis in the morning or a few games in 
the bowling alley and he frequently 
looked in at the billiard room. For these 
reasons he was popular with the young 
people, while his ecclesiastical dignity, 
mingled well with a most cordial style 
of address, made him liked by the elders. 

Yet the episcopal ruler of Superior 
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never for a moment forgot that he was a 
bishop. Even on the tennis court or at 
the bowling alley he remembered the 
fact and endeavored (in default of any 
special rubrics upon such matters) to 
serve the balls as a bishop should serve 
them or make a strike in the manner it 
became a bishop todo. It was not pos- 
sible that such firm convictions as to the 
dignity of his calling which the bishop 
held could altogether escape the notice of 
those about him, but people were very far 
from objecting to any magnifying of his 
office in which the Bishop of Superior 
might indulge. Indeed the members of 
his own household of faith would not 
have been satisfied had he appeared to 
forget or put aside any part of his law- 
ful dignity, and those of other commu- 
nions had nevertheless a certain rever- 
ence for the high offices of episcopacy 
and would not have taken kindly to a 
bishop who seemed to think no more 
highly of himself than if he were an ordi- 
nary minister. 

So the Bishop of Superior finding his 
sway undisputed at Rye felt that his lines 
had fallen in pleasant places. He was 
quite willing to unbend and be as other 
men so far as such unbending was con- 
sistent with the episcopal character, but 
he was nevertheless properly pleased to 
have his dignity acknowledged in the 
course ofthat unbending. After this man- 
ner he had reigned for three seasons at 
Rye, and after this manner he hoped to 
reign there for many succeeding summers. 
But bishops are sometimes thrown out of 
their orbits as lesser stars in the firma- 
ment ecclesiastical, and it was during 
the bishop’s fourth summer at the beach 
that certain events took place which 
caused him no little perturbation of spirit. 

The week after his coming for the 
fourth time it was rumored that the 
Bishop of Cheyenne was coming to Rye 
also, and treading closely on the heels 
of this report came the Bishop of Chey- 
enne. That he was a great contrast to 
the courtly Bishop of Superior every one 
saw at the first glance. He was tall, with 
a full beard which left little of his face 
uncovered, and his clothes as someone 
suggested looked as if they had been put 
on in the teeth of a furious gale, so neg- 
ligent and hap-hazard was their appear- 
ance. Theircut was ecclesiastical it was 
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true but their aspect was defiantly secular. 

The reigning bishop was not over- 
pleased at the advent of his brother of the 
episcopal bench, but nothing of this was 
evident in the cordial welcome he gave 
to the Bishop of Cheyenne, and the new- 
comer had not the smallest suspicion 
that he was regarded as a rival by the 
little man before him. As a matter of 
fact the claims of the Bishop of Superior 
were too firmly grounded to be seriously 
imperilled by this almost unknown bish- 
op from the far west who flung every- 
thing like episcopal dignity to the winds 
and whose rough burly manners did not 
prove attractive to the people at Rye. 
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THE BISHOP OF CHEYENNE, 


St. Andrew’s-by-the-Sea was full of peo- 
ple to be sure on the Sunday when he 
held service there, but then a bishop, 
no matter how gauche his appearance 
might be, was still a bishop and entitled 
to one hearing at least. But his indi- 
viduality was no more pleasing in the 
chancel than out of it, and his occasional 
lapses from grammatical propriety re- 
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ceived their full meed of sarcastic com- 
ment from his hearers. Some of these 
comments reached the ears of the other 
bishop at times. Now if there was one 
essential of his sermons upon which the 
Bishop of Superior prided himself more 
than another it was on the accuracy of 
his sentences and in this respect he cer- 
tainly had a great advantage over the 
careless diocesan of Cheyenne. 

‘‘I heard the Bishop of Cheyenne say 
this morning that he ‘ done a good bit of 
travelling last year,’’’ observed Janet 
Clarke in the hearing of the Bishop of 
Superior one day. ‘I wonder what 
grammar if any is used in Cheyenne,” 

she added. 

‘You forget, Miss 
Clarke,’’ said the Bishop 
of Superior in a tone of 
very gentle reproval, 
‘‘that Cheyenne isa very 
rough country. Perhaps 
we ought not to be sur- 
prised if the few people 
ofeducation there should 
insensibly adopt the 
speech of those about 
them.”’ 

‘‘T am sure it is very 
charitable of you, bishop, 
to put it in that way,”’ 
observed Reginald 
Smith, who was one of 
the group of young peo- 
ple around the bishop, 
‘but I have heard him 
say more things than 
that. Not half an hour 
ago I heard him remark 
in the smoking room 

that he was rather tired of this place and 
he believed that he should light out in 
aday ortwo. What do you say to that ?”’ 

The bishop smiled but forbore comment, 
and De Lancy Greene coming up just 
then for Reginald to join him in a drive 
to Hampton no answer was needed. 

It was very evident that the newcomer 
had done nothing to disturb the sway of 
the Bishop of Superior and that good man 
felt disposed to be very charitable in his 
judgments of the half-timid bishop from 
the slopes of the Rocky mountains. A 
glow of satisfaction came over his cheeks 
as he took his regular evening walk 
toward Little Boar’s Head and thought 
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of his own popularity at Rye which no- 
thing was likely soon to affect, he fan- 
cied. And that was all he knew about 
it. 

A day or two later as Reginald Smith 
and the bishop were sitting on the hotel 
piazza watching a game of tennis between 
Janet Clarke and De Lancy Greene, Regi- 
nald suddenly asked: ‘‘ By the way, do 
you know anything of the Lord Bishop of 
Boothia Felix ?’’ 

His companion could not wholly re- 
press alittleshiver as of one who detects 
a subtle atmospheric change but he re- 
plied calmy enough : 

‘TI know of course that there is such a 
bishopric but I don’t remember just now 
who fills it. But whoever it be he is not 
a lord bishop because only prelates having 
seats in the house of lords have that 
title.’’ 

«« Well,”’ said Reginald, ‘I was over 
at the Shoals yesterday and they told me 
at the Commodore House that the Lord 
Bishop of Boothia Felix was to be there 
in a day or two. I thought after he 


rived you might like to go over and 
call upon him, and if so De Lancy and 


I will take you across any day that will 
suit you. I supposed that was his proper 
title,’’ added the speaker, ‘‘ because I had 
fancied all Anglican bishops were lords.”’ 

“It is a mistake constantly made,”’ 
said the other; ‘‘ but about your offer. It 
is very good of you to make it and I will 
let you know soon what day will suit me 
best to go,”’ thinking as he spoke that at 
no time would it exactly suit him to 
make such a call although it would have 
to be made nevertheless. Just now it 
will be surmised the Bishop of Superior 
scented danger from afar. 

The lord bishop, as people persisted in 
speaking of him, persevered in his in- 
tention of going to Appledore and the 
dwellers at the Shoals rejoiced greatly 
over his presence, but the Bishop of 
Superior did not go there at once to pay 
his respects to the spiritual governor of 
Boothia Felix. For one reason Reginald 
Smith was summoned to Boston on busi- 
ness the morning after the sailboat ex- 
cursion had been given, and doubtless 
the other reasons the bishop had for de- 
lay were equally cogent. But a goodly 
number of the people at the Crichton 
went to the Shoals in the course of the 
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following week and returned full of 
praises of the Lord Bishop of Boothia 
Felix. 

‘‘Tam thankful he is no nearer than 
Appledore,’’ said the Bishop of Superior 
to his wife on one occasion. ‘ It is tire- 
some enough as it is to hear him so con- 
stantly quoted but it would be unendur- 
able if he were here beside us.”’ 

‘‘I was rather wishing that he would 
come for a little while,’ the other replied 
somewhat provokingly. ‘I have always 
thought that I would liketo meet a lord 
bishop.’’ «‘ But I tell you he’s not a 
lord bishop,’’ said her husband with ir- 
ritation, and for the twentieth time as it 
seemed to him he explained why the Bish- 
op of Boothia Felix was not entitled to 
the prefix lord. «‘ I never pretend to under- 
stand all these little details about the 
English church,’’ said the bishop's wife 
placidly when he concluded and that was 
all that his lengthy explanation accom- 
plished. «* They say,’’ said De Lancy 
Greene to the bishop the next morning, 
‘‘that the people atthe Wentworth in New- 
castle are quite wild to have the Lord 
Bishop of Boothia Felix over there.”’ 

«« They are quite welcome to him,’’ was 
what the other wanted to say but he 
made some pleasant reply to De Lancy 
who was very far from suspecting what 
was in the bishop’s mind. 

That morning the bishop sat by him- 
self in the shade of some bushes on the 
seashore for a long time, in a very quiet 
contemplative mood. The Churchman had 
dropped from his hand to the ground un- 
heeded. 

The soft noise of the waves upon the 
sand, the light breeze blowing and the 
sight of the calm surface of the sea in 
frontof him had lulled him into peace 
with all mankind including bishops. 
Even the sight of the Isle of Shoals which 
seemed to hover on the water a few miles 
distant did not serve to remind him of 
his rival who dwelt there. He counted 
them as he never could keep from doing 
whenever he looked in their direction ona 
clear day. White Island with its light- 
house stood out bold and clearin the sun- 
shine. Putting up his glass he could 
see the low length of Londoner’s Island 
in front of the group and imagine that 
he saw Square Rock beside it. But it 
was only his imagination. Even an 
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archbishop would not have been able to 
discern it at that distance. But Star Is- 
land with its hotel and other houses was 
plain enough and beyond it Smutty Nose, 
Malaga and Cedar Islands blended their 
low outlines into one. Appledore rose 
up blackly against the horizon and the 
houses upon it seemed close at hand when 
he looked at them through his glass. 
Duck Island showed its black jagged 
rocks a little to the north of Appledore, 
the last of the group. When the bishop 
had leisurely counted the islands and as- 
certained their number to be exactly the 
same as on the night before, he carried 
his glass still further to the northwest 
and saw long miles away the gray shaft 
of the Boon Island lighthouse rising from 
the sea. Then he put down the glass 
only to raise it a moment after to watch 
through it the shoreward progress of the 
steamer from Appledore to Portsmouth. 
The smoke from its pipe drifted away on 
the faint breeze and lay like a small cloud 
against the horizon. A very tiny cloud 
it was but if the bishop could have looked 
into the future he would have recognized 
in this small cloud the beginnings of one 


which should overspread his whole firma- 


ment. For the Bishop of Boothia Felix 
was on board the steamer at that very mo- 
ment! But this the other bishop happily 
did not know and so with his episcopal 
serenity undisturbed he rose presently 
and returned to the hotel in time for an 
early lunch so that he and his wife could 
join the Kirklands, an elderly couple who 
greatly admired the spiritual master of 
Rye, in a drive to Exeter in the afternoon 
in accordance with the invitation given 
by Mr. Kirkland at breakfast. And so 
all unsuspicious of what might be in 
store for him the bishop went on his drive 
as serene and dignified as a bishop ought 
always to be. It was nearly the dinner 
hour when the four returned, and when 
the bishop and his wife were seated at 
their table they were soon joined by Regi- 
nald Smith who had arrived from Bos- 
ton in their absence. 

‘By the way, bishop,”’ said Reginald 
after greetings had been exchanged, 
‘‘ who do you suppose has been here this 
afternoon ?”’ 

Just at that moment the waiter ap- 
proached with a card on his salver. 

« This was left for you this afternoon,’ 
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said the waiter, ‘‘and the clerk forgot to 
send it up to your room at the time.”’ 

‘This answers your question,’’ said 
the bishop as he read from the card the 
name of the Bishop of Boothia Felix. He 
spoke with far more calmness than he 
felt. 

‘Yes it does,’”’ said Reginald. ‘He 
was delighted when he heard you were 
here ; and by the way I’m awfully sorry 
it happened that I could not take you 
to the Shoals as I promised. However 
it does not so much matter in one way be- 
cause after he ascertained you were here 
he decided to leave the Shoals and is 
coming to stay at the Crichton next 
week,”’ 

‘Heaven forbid,’ thought Reginald’s 
listener, which was rather ungrateful 
considering that the coming prelate had 
expressed so much interest in him. 

‘Capital thing isn’t it?’’ Reginald went 
on. ‘*He’ll be noend of company for you, 
and I fancy that after he comes we poor 
laymen will be at a great discount in 
your eyes. I assure you he’s not a bit 
like that Cheyenne duffer.”’ 

‘‘T wish he were,”’ thought the bishop 
to himself. 

‘*But you mustn’t let him absorb you 
completely,’’ added Reginald. «‘Remem- 
ber that we have some claim upon you.” 

In the nature of things it was impossi- 
ble for the young man to know how little 
desirous the Bishop of Superior was of 
being thus absorbed by him of Boothia 
Felix or how little real pleasure he took 
in the society of his episcopal brethren. 
Not being a bishop, Reginald could not 
from his own experience be aware that 
the importance of a bishop decreases as 
the square of his number increases. A 
unicorn and a bishop are equally inter- 
esting for their rarity. A bishop, like a 
unicorn, becomes the centre of admira- 
tion only when there is but one of him. 
When there are two of him the admira- 
tion is proportionately diminished or is 
transferred almost entirely to the better 
specimen. 

Of all this the Bishop of Superior was 
very fully aware and he would have been 
devoutly thankful if, considering that 
Heaven was not likely to hinder the ap- 
proach of the Bishop of Boothia Felix, 
the latter individual had been the coun- 
terpart of the member of the episcopate 


” 
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whom Reginald Smith had irreverently 
called ‘the Cheyenne duffer.’ A few 
days yet were left to him before the An- 
glican prelate would leave Appledore in 
quest of his society, and of those he made 
the most. Never had the young people 
seen him more gracious and benignant to- 
ward them; never had their elders found 
him more companionable and agreeable 
than now; but only the bishop's wife 
knew the real reason for this access o1 
cordiality on the part of her husband. 
That worthy woman having enjoyed the 
felicity of his companionship for over 
thirty years was too well used to his hab- 
its of procedure to be long at a loss to 
account for any of his movements. And 
the bishop knew very well that his wife 
read him as easily as he could read the ti- 
tle of the Churchman on its cover; but 
he knew also that she read him to herself 
and not to the outside world and he was 
not disturbed. She was seldom aggres- 
sively critical he had discovered. 

The Bishop of Superior was not want- 
ing in social tact and he perceived very 
clearly that since the advent of his 
Anglican brother of the episcopate was 
inevitable he must at least present a 
smiling front. Accordingly, accompanied 
by his wife, he called upon the Bishop of 
Boothia Felix at Appledore and on the 
day when the latter was to leave the 
Shoals he went to Portsmouth to accom- 
pany him the rest of the way to Rye. 
Simple enough as all this sounds it was 
by no means an easy business for the 
Bishop of Superior. On meeting the 
Anglican at Appledore the diocesan of 
Superior discovered to his horror that the 
other bishop was a much larger man than 
‘the Cheyenne duffer’ even, and the 
discovery for a moment almost rendered 
him speechless. To make matters worse 
he perceived traces of corresponding sur- 
prise in the face of the tall man looking 
down upon him and he knew or thought 
he knew that he was presenting much the 
same appearance to the Bishop of Boothia 
Felix as if he were being viewed through 
the wrong end of aspyglass. He rallied 
his forces however and exerted all his 
powers to please, while his wife who knew 
what he was suffering saw and secretly 
admired her husband. This to be sure 
the object of the admiration could not 
know, and even if he had known it would 
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have yielded him very little comfort. 

‘« Why couldn’t the man have stayed in 
his Boothia Felix and not have come 
down where he is not wanted, merely to 
make the region an infelix to me?’ he 
was saying to himself while aloud he 
uttered only the most civil of phrases. 

Not that he meant to beinsincere. He 
was not consciously so. He did not per- 
sonally dislike the large man before him ; 
it was only his bulk that was objection- 
able. A bishop of the average figure he 
felt able to hold his own with, although 
he liked best to have no stars of episcopal 
magnitude near him for any length of 
time, preferring the society of clergy of 
rank inferior to his own; but when 
bishops of such gigantic proportions as 
those of the one from Boothia Felix came 
to be considered he was disposed to think 
that the craft and subtlety of the devil 
must have been exercisedin bringing him 
into close relations with such a prelate. 
And close relations he foresaw they must 
sustain while in the same hotel. As he 
pondered the matter on his return to Rye 
he almost resolved on flight. And yet 
flight was not easy. 

‘‘How should you fancy passing the 
rest of the summer at Campobello, my 
dear?’’ he said to his wife tentatively. 

‘«‘What with our rooms taken at the 
Crichton till October and all our plans 
made to remain ? What are you thinking 
of to propose it, Augustus?”’ (By that 
lofty name had the bishop been christened 
and certain reckless sheep of his flock 
used to allude to him as Bishop Gus.) + It 
never would do in the world,’’ was added 
with decision. 

She knew very well of what her hus- 
band was thinking and she could not 
forbear letting him see that she knew. 

‘««T saw by this week’s Churchman that 
the Lord Bishop of Fredericton was ex- 
pected at Campobello in a day or two. 
Did you want to meet him?" she asked 
sharply. But the poor little dignitary 
said nomore. Certainly hedid not mean 
to fly from the presence of this bishop to 
that of the Metropolitan of Canada. No, 
he must abide his fate at Rye. And there 
he had the advantage of being on his own 
ground and he took to himself a little 
courage from that fact; but not much, 
and when he fell asleep that night it was 
only to dream of attending the coming 
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general convention of the church and 
presenting a bill for the consideration of 
the house of bishops regarding the size 
of its members. The bill provided that 
when any person after his elevation to 
the episcopate exceeded a prescribed cir- 
cumference he was to be deposed from 
his office and also that no person above 
five feet six inches should be eligible to 
the office of bishop. When he recalled 
his dream in the morning the bill did not 
seem such a feasible one as it had done 
in the night watches and he felt that the 
house of bishops would hardly receive its 
propositions with due consideration. He 
did however sit down at his desk to 
write a paper for the American Church 
Review with the attractive head «‘ Ought 
Brains or Bulk to Govern in the Choice 
of a Bishop?’’ He was not suffered to 
advance much beyond the title however 
for his wife, judging from the expression 
of his features that he meditated the 
speeding of some deadly arrow, came 
and looked over his shoulder. ‘Gus!’’ 
she said severely. 

Now the bishop hated diminutives, not 
unnaturally, and most of all he disliked 
the familiar diminutive of his own name. 
His wife knew this very well and conse- 
quently never addressed him as Gus 
except as a prelude to expressions of 
strong disapproval. Therefore when she 
said Gus in her severest, iciest manner 
the bishop almost jumped from his 
chair. 

‘* Gus,”’ she repeated, ‘‘ unless you wish 
to be the laughing stock of the whole 
episcopal bench and of everyone who 
knows you in fact, you will not publish 
anything like what you have begun to 
write.”’ 

‘I needn’t put my name to it,’’ feebly 
remonstrated the harassed bishop. 

‘* Your style is too well known to be 
disguised,’’ was the response to this. 
‘« People would be sure to suspect you of 
writing such a thing.” 

The bishop made no audible reply, but 
he tore the half-filled sheet into small 
pieces, threw them into the waste basket 
and then his wife returned to her fancy 
work satisfied. 

As was stated before, the Bishop of Su- 
perior went to Portsmouth to meet the 
newcomer on the day the latter was to ar- 
rive at Rye, and after a lunch at the Dock- 
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ingem House the coach for Rye called 
for them. 

‘*That is something like, now,’’ ob- 
served the Anglican as they came cown 
the hotel steps. “It will be fine riding 
on those top seats.”’ 

On hearing this the Bishop of Superior 
could only gasp in reply : 

‘« But it will be very dusty up there.’’ 

‘‘Not a bit of it,” returned the other 
in his big lusty voice. ‘Driver,’’ he 
called to that personage, ‘it will not be 
dusty today, will it? so soon after the 
rain?” 

On receiving the required assurance 
the Anglican prelate with far more agil- 
ity than one would have expected him to 
show swung himself up to the coach 
roof and perched himself on the loftiest 
seat, ‘‘like Pelion upon Ossa,’’ as the 
other bishop could not help saying to 
himself. Now the Bishop of Superior 
had never climbed to such dizzy heights 
in the sight of any of the people at Rye, 
whatever he may have been forced by 
circumstances to do in his own diocese, 
and he didn’t at all like the prospect be- 
fore him. Courtesy nevertheless de- 
manded that he should follow the lead of 
his episcopal brother, and so after vig- 
orous pushings from the driver supple- 
mented by an equally vigorous hauling 
upward by the Bishop of Boothia Felix, 
the little man reached the elevated table- 
land and was seated beside his compan- 
ion, too much blown by the exertion to 
speak foratime. Perhaps this was for- 
tunate, because could he have done so he 
might not have spoken the truth in that 
love which bishops are always expected 
todo. Withreturning breath suavity re- 
sumed her sway and he was abletoreply 
to the other’s remarks with a great deal 
more calmness than he really could feel. 

It was not an agreeable position for the 
Bishop of Superior and he was by no 
means sure that it was a safe one either, 
though for that he cared less. But ta 
dash through Portsmouth streets and 
along the road to Rye at an elevation of 
fifteen feet or more from the ground at 
the side of a man five times as big as 
himself was no light trial for the small 
bishop. He was sure that everyone who 
should see the two perched up there on 
a level with the second-story windows 
would remark the contrast between them, 
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in which conjecture he was not far wrong. 
But the Anglican was superbly indifferent 
to all such considerations, and when the 
bugler blew his blast from the rumble 
and the horses started off briskly he was 
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THAT PERILOUS DRIVE. 
in high spirits which not even the ne- 
cessity ofconstantly dodging the branches 
all along the avenue leading to the south 
cemetery could at all dissipate. How 
the lesser bishop survived that, as it 
seemed to him, perilous drive he could 
never clearly tell, and during the whole 
of it his mind was too much occupied 
with thoughts of his appearance in such 
a position with such a companion and 
with the necessity of holding on firmly in 
order to retain his seat as the coach went 
flying over the road, to allow him to 
return any but the vaguest replies to the 
remarks of his brother prelate. Several 
times indeed at the more violent lurches 
of the vehicle he clutched wildly at the 
arm of that reverend gentleman who gave 
an inward chuckle each time as he said 
to himself, «« Evidently this is new busi- 
ness for the little American.”’ 

The ride was not endless however but 
as they drew up before the Crichton and 
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saw the array of guests assembled on the 

veranda the Bishop of Superior could 

almost have wished it had been if the 

present awful moment could thereby 

have been averted. ‘There was his wife 

in the foreground but 

that did not trouble 

him. Close beside her 

however were Janet 

Clarke and De Lancy 

Greene and behind them 

were Reginald Smith 

and theKirklands while 

the rest of the people 

# ©he knew, were there by 

ey dozens. The Bishop of 

Boothia Felix, waving 

x aside the assist- 

| ance of the driv- 

er,sprang light- 

ly down fromthe 

coach to the ve- 

randa floor and 

then turned to 

assist his com- 

panion, ‘«‘ Come 

bishop,’’ he said 

and then to his 

unspeakable 

horror the help- 

less and hapless 

bishop felt him- 

self seized by 

the long arms 

of the Anglican and gently but swiftly 

soaring through the air in a long curve 

tothe veranda floor and set upon his 

astonished feet. Never to his know- 

ledge hada bishop been subjected to 

such treatment before and his feelings 

on the occasion could only be compared 

to those of the king of the Red Chessmen 

when Alice in Wonderland lifted him 

from the floor to the table. The bishop 

was familiar with this event in history 

and he wondered if any thought of the 

likeness between himself and the Red 

King occurred to any of the present spec- 

tators. In point of fact De Lancy Greene 

was just then whispering that very thing 
to Janet Clarke. 

The wife of the Bishop of Superior at 
that moment sincerely pitied her husband 
for she well knew what must be the state 
of his mind, and she was not surprised 
to hear him excuse himself to the Angli- 
can on the plea of fatigue, promising to 
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meet him at dinner an hour or two later. 
When she could do so she followed her 
husband and found him walking up and 
down their private parlor in a high state 
of excitement. 

‘* My dear,’’ he almost shouted as she 
entered, «‘did you see how I was treated ?”’ 

His wife murmured a not very intelli- 
giblereply. She could notin truth say no 
and it was not pleasant to have to say 
yes, and therefore she sought refuge in 
disconnected syllables. But it mattered 
little for the bishop was too full of wrath 
to heed. ‘Of course you saw it. You 
must have seen it,’’ he went on with 
gathering ire. ‘‘Confound the Bishop of 
Boothia Felix !’’ and the mild oath had in 
his lips all the fervor of a much stronger 
one. ‘I wish the Bishop of Boothia Felix 
was in "  « Augustus!” interposed 
the bishop's wife rather sternly. She had 
sympathized up to that point but even 
offended episcopal dignitaries ought not 
to exceed certain limits of expression she 
rightly felt. The bishop thus admon- 


ished broke off his sentence in mid-air 
and left the desired locale of the Anglican 
an inferential possibility, contenting him- 


self with adding : 

‘«T never can be civil to that man again, 
never!’’ To this his wife made_no re- 
sponse. She knew her husband and so 
it occasioned her no surprise to behold 
him an hour later talking to the spiritual 
pastor of Boothia Felix across the dinner 
table as if he had only the most amiable 
of feelings toward that ecclesiastic. But 
really no other course was open to the 
Bishop of Superior. In a certain sense 
the intruder, for such he considered the 
newcomer, was his guest and he was 
bound in honor to accord him the civil- 
ities his station demanded. There was 
no room for the play of indignant or re- 
sentful feelings. And the Bishop of Su- 
perior knew also that however well re- 
sentment may become a large man whose 
dignity has been ruffled it is merely food 
for the laughter of gods and men when 
indulged in by a small man, and thus 
there was even an extra touch of courtesy 
in his manner when he met the Anglican 
at dinner. 

As for the Bishop of Boothia Felix he 
had not the smallest notion that his com- 
pany was not highly enjoyed by the dio- 
cesan of Superior and he very generously 
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bestowed much of it upon him. On hotel 
verandas, on the strolls to Little Boar’s 
Head or in the rambles about Rye the 
lesser bishop was now never seen without 
the greater one by his side. The only 
place where the Bishop of Superior felt 
secure was in his own private parlor, but 
of course he could not shut himself up 
there constantly. The new arrival natu- 
rally received many courtesies from the 
people at the hotel but in all invitations 
requesting his company in drives and 
excursions the Bishop of Superior was 
included in a similar invitation and the 
latter felt it incumbent upon him to ac- 
cept. Indeed whenever he received a 
verbal invitation the Bishop of Boothia 
Felix would always reply in his hearty 
good-humored manner : 

‘«T shall be delighted to accept it if my 
little friend here is to be one of the party. 
Icould not think of going without him.”’ 

Little friend indeed! Truly the lot of 
the Bishop of Superior was just nowa very 
hard one. 

So it came to be understood that the 
major bishop and the minor bishop were 
always to be asked together. And all 
this was as gall and wormwood to the 
minor bishop. But he was quite beyond 
the reach of human help and he hardly 
liked to appeal to divine assistance to 
rid him from the embrace of this episco- 
pal old man of the sea whom he, like an 
ecclesiastical Sinbad was doomed to 
carry about with him. His wife beheld 
him smiling bravely beneath his burden 
but was powerless to assist. Reginald 
Smith, the only person beside his wife in 
whom the bishop ventured to confide was 
of some little consolation because he 
would take the bishop out for an occa- 
sional row or sail whither the Bishop of 
Boothia Felix could not follow. At such 
times the Bishop of Superior took a little 
comfort. 

“Hang the fellow!’’ Reginald would 
say, referring to the Anglican; ‘‘what 
does he mean by coming down to inter- 
fere with all our good times?”’ 

The little bishop knew very well that 
he ought not to countenance Reginald in 
such outbursts regarding so exalted a 
personage (exalted in more than one 
sense) as the spiritual lord of Boothia 
Felix, but as his sentiments and Regin- 
ald’s agreed perfectly he uttered noreproof. 
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It was Tuesday when the Anglican 
came and it was understood that on the 
Sunday following he would preach at 
St. Andrew’s-by-the-Sea and accordingly 
the little stone church was filled on that 
occasion. The conduct of the service 
was taken by a visiting clergyman from 
Boston and by the Bishop of Superior, 
and then towering above the pulpit 
which so to speak was a tight fit for 
him the Bishop of Boothia Felix rose to 
begin his sermon. Much had not un- 
naturally been expected from so large a 
man, and this time expectation did not 
go unrewarded, for his lordship, as people 
perversely continued to style him, proved 
to be a most eloquent preacher. And 
the listening bishop, who could recog- 
nize clerical eloquence -when he heard 
it, was unwillingly forced to admit that 
his rival was as formidable in the pul- 
pit as out of it. Doubtless he ought 
to have rejoiced greatly in his brother’s 
clerical gifts and graces as it became 
him, a bishop, to do, but bishops what- 
ever their shade of churchmanship may 
be, are but human and every fibre of the 
small bishop’s humanity rebelled at the 
thought of being obliged to take a second 
place where the first had so long been 
his. 

After service the two -bishops walked 
to the hotel together along the shady 
seaside road. The Bishop of Superior 
would have avoided this had it been 
possible but his wife had gone ahead with 
the rector from Boston, and when the 
Anglican hastening out of the robing 
room had familiarly laid his hand on 
the other's shoulder with the words, 
‘‘Well, bishop, your wife seems to have 
left you in my charge to take back to the 
hotel,’’ there was nothing left for the one 
addressed but smiling if inwardly indig- 
nant acquiescence. 

‘‘Tam so much pleased with Rye that 
[ think of staying till late in September,”’ 
observed the large man in the course of 
the walk. 

At hearing this calmly made announce- 
ment the listener could almost have 
groaned aloud. Late September! and it 
wanted a week to the end of July now. 
How were the next eight weeks to be 
lived through? ‘*Wouldn’t you get a 
better notion of the country by travelling 
about rather more ?”’ ventured the Bishop 
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of Superior in his very blandest tones. 

‘‘Oh I have been in the states several 
times before and it seems to suit me per- 
fectly this season to remain for the sum- 
mer in this charming spot, particularly 
as I can have the additional attraction of 
your company,’’ was the response. 

The other acknowledged the compli- 
ment by a bow. 

« You flatter me,’’ he sa*.1 rather feebly, 
feeling as he spoke a wild desire to kick 
his reverend companion. But although 
he remembered that 

“* A kick that scarce will move a horse 
Will kill a sound divine,” 

he doubted whether the result of a kick 
administered by his own small foot would 
have in this case such a desirable re- 
sult. No, it would not dototry it. He 
must bear his cross patiently. But how- 
ever patiently borne its weight did not 
diminish as the days went on. If the 
minor bishop had looked with smiling 
approval on the amusements in vogue at 
Rye the major bishop dideven more. At 
billiards he proved an adept and at tennis 
was equally skilful and to see his gigan- 
tic figure leaping after a high ball was a 
sight not to be soon forgotten and in 
marked contrast to the decorous skip- 
pings of the other bishop. On one very 
warm morning as the two bishops were 
on the tennis court with Reginald and 
De Lancy, the Bishop of Boothia Felix 
complained much of the heat and Regi- 
nald was able to persuade the hatless 
prelate to don for the time a spare blazer 
and tennis cap of hisown. In this garb, 
so unusual for an ecclesiastic, the Bishop 
of Boothia Felix did not appear at his 
best, to the open delight of Reginald and 
the secret joy of the diocesan of Superior. 
The blazer which Reginald had lent the 
bishop was of alternate stripes of black 
and vivid orange and its wearer was made 
by it more conspicuous than ever. 

At this moment the star of the minor 
bishop was again in the ascendent at 
Rye. If it could thus have remained ! 
But bishops are as much at the mercy of 
circumstance as the most ordinary lay- 
man, even more so the Bishop of Supe- 
rior came to think. 

On the last evening in July the two 
bishops were walking most amicably 
along the cliff path to Little Boar’s Head 
and a dozen or two of the other guests 
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were strolling in their company and en- 
joying the quiet beauty of sea and sky in 
the afterglow of a late sunset. The des- 
ultory talk ceased as they gained a pro- 
jecting part of the cliff and turned to 
look westward. The sea in front tinged 
with crimson moved slowly in long un- 
dulations. The houses 
on the Isles of Shoals 
stood out blackly 
against the color be- 
hind them and the 


lamps of White Island 
light 


**Shone like a glorious clus- 
tered flower, 

Ten golden and five red.” 

A small inland sheet 
of water to the left 
caught the sunset glow 
and reddened up tothe 
borders of the dark 
woods on its further 
edge. A belated bird 
uttered a troubled cry 
and the faint lapping 
of the soft waves on 
the pebbles came up to 
their ears. It was one 
of those peaceful mo- 
ments that come so 
rarely but which have 
the power when they **' 
do come to banish all 
hardness from _ the 
hearts ofmen. I think 
the Bishop of Superior 
could have found it 
possible just then to 
love even the Bishop 
of Boothia Felix. But 
his thoughts were not 
of him at that moment. 
He stood close to the 
cliff edge looking out 
upon the slow surging 
of the twilight sea while the peace that 
passeth understanding filled his heart 
and left him no desire for speech. 

Not so the other bishop. He was im- 
pressed with the quiet beauty of the even- 
ing, but in a different manner and his 
feelings sought an outlet. It was for 
this reason that he began to say aloud in 
a tone quite suited to the occasion had 
there been need to speak at all : 

‘Thou makest the outgoings of the 
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morning and evening to praise Thee,’ 
raising his arm as he spoke and pointing 
to the glowing west. It was an unfortu- 
nate movement for he did not notice how 
close he stood to the other bishop, whu 
suddenly felt himself struck with consid- 
erable force and, before he could recover 


from the 
shock, was 
knocked off 
his legs as 
he stood on 
the insecure 
edge and 
hurled quite 
over the 
cliff. 

‘‘God bless 
my soul!’’ 
exclaimed 
the Angli- 
can, aghast at the result of his impres- 
sive gesture. ‘‘ What have I done?” 

‘Oh you idiot !’? muttered Reginald 
between his teeth as he rushed to the cliff 
edge ; ‘‘ you’ve done for him this time.” 

But the Bishop of Superior had not fall- 
en far, very fortunately having lodged 
in the branches of a small cedar across 
the top of which he lay on his back un- 
hurt but powerless to help himself. Nor 
was it at first sight clearly apparent how 
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““WHAT HAVE I DONE?’ 


he was to be aided by anyone else. The 
boughs of the tree were too slender to 
sustain, the weight of any person climb- 
ing up to assist him and only the distri- 
bution of his weight over the top pre- 
vented his crushing it beneath him. He 
could not be reached by anyone stand- 
ing at the foot of the tree and it was man- 
ifestly imprudent to shake it in order to 
gather its ecclesiastical fruitage. What 
was to be done ? 

‘««T have it,’’ said the Bishop of Boothia 
Felix suddenly, and off he started on a 
tun to the hotel, returning sooner than 
could have been looked for and bearing 
a step-ladder of considerable length which 
he planted on the cliffside close to the 
cedar with its unwilling burden. 

He now mounted the ladder which was 
held firmly at the foot by Reginald and 
De Lancy, and from this vantage ground 
he seized upon his clerical friend and lift- 
ed him from his uncomfortable episco- 
pal throne with very little effort and set 
him upon his feet on the cliff. But if the 
small bishop had been wrathful as he lay 
on the treetop looking up to the soft 
twilight sky slowly paling from crimson 
into gray he was not less so when he felt 
himself for the second time that season 
swung through the air in the grasp of 
the mighty northwest bishop. He knew 


with the quick instinct of wounded dig- 
nity precisely how he must appear dan- 
gling at the ends of those long arms that 
had already done him so much harm, and 
he had time in his curvilinear flight to 
wish that the fall had killed him. Then 
at least the Bishop of Boothia Felix would 
have felt the pangs of remorse for the re- 
mainder of his natural life. 

But remorse or at least regret for his 
awkwardness was disturbing that rever- 
ent person just now, and having rein- 
stated the Bishop of Superior on the cliff 
he was full of apologies and offers of 
service. The rest of the company were 
equally voluble with sympathy and hopes 
that the diocesan of Superior had sus- 
tained no injury, but the sensitive bishop 
knew how ridiculous an appearance he 
had presented and he felt that secret 
laughter must tickle all their souls what- 
ever civil speeches they might make. 
He declared over and over again that he 
was quite unhurt which was true of his 
physical condition but utterly false as 
far as his feelings were concerned for he 
knew very well that he could never hold 
up his head in Rye again. He added 
however that he felt rather shaken up 
and if they would excuse him he would 
walk back to the hotel if his friend Mr. 
Smith would only give him his arm, 
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but he earnestly begged that the others 
would not shorten their stroll on his ac- 
count, and after some slight demurs he 
was suffered to return with only Reginald 
in his company. 

‘‘Damn that idiot!’’ exclaimed the 
younger man when the others were out of 
hearing. 

His companion pretended not to hear 
but his heart echoed the malediction. 

The bishop breakfasted in his own 
apartments the next morning in company 
with his wife and Reginald, and in re- 
sponse to an inquiry sent up by the cause 
of all his woes who «hoped that his 
reverend friend was not feeling the worse 
for the unfortunate occurrence of yester- 
day’’ returned for answer that he felt 
nothing more than a headache which 
would confine him to his room for the 
day, he feared. The three then held a 


council together to decide upon their next 
move, for the bishop had said with much 
emphasis that he could not stay and 
meet that man every day and be civil to 
him. 

‘*But you know our rooms are taken 


” 


for the season,’’ urged the bishop’s wife, 
with whom economical considerations 
had much weight—but her husband 
shook his head sadly. 

‘‘ Better stay and fight him,’’ said Re- 
ginald pugnaciously. 

‘‘T cannot,”’ said the bishop. ‘I sim- 
ply cannot. To stay means that I must 
remain in the daily companionship of a 
man who is perpetually putting me in a 
ridiculous and mortifying light before 
everyone and to whom it is a most dif- 
ficult thing for me to be decently civil. 
I know he is perfectly well-intentioned 
and is not aware of what he is doing but 
that does not make the matter easier for 
me.”’ 

‘*But where will you go?”’ said his 
wife; and to this the tortured bishop 
made no reply. 

‘‘T have a plan,’”’ said Reginald after 
some moments had been spent in silence. 
«You, I know,”’ turning to the bishop’s 
wife, ‘‘prefer remaining here with your 
friends and in your own rooms, but I will 
take the bishop to the White mountains 
as my guest until October if he will con- 
sent to go.”’ » 

To this arrangement the bishop did 
consent very willingly, and, it being ar- 
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ranged when his wife should join him for 
their return to his diocese, a few days 
later saw the bishop and Reginald on their 
way to the White mountains. Everyone 
was present to see them off on the Ports- 
mouth coach and this time the bishop 
was not an outside passenger. Many 
were the expressions of regret from the 
people at the hotel mingled with hopes 
of seeing them the next season but to 
these last the Bishop of Superior did not 
reply confidently. 

‘‘I wish I were going with you two 
people,’’ said the Bishop of Boothia Fe- 
lix to the travellers as he stood by the 
coach door. 

‘* What, and leave us entirely without 
benefit of clergy?’’ hurriedly interposed 
the wife of the departing bishop, who did 
not mean to give her husband a chance to 
utter another civil untruth if she could 
help it if indeed he were equal to the 
task, which in point of fact he was not but 
could only gaze at Reginald. 

«‘But I am exceedingly sorry thet you 
are going,’’ said the major bishop when he 
had answered the lady, ‘for I have enjoyed 
your company greatly. Still I know how 
tempting an offer such a trip as yours 
must be and I don’t wonder you are going. 
Perhaps I may be able to join you iater. 
Is it at Fabyans where you are to be ?”’ 

At this question, asked with such cheer- 
ful good nature the bishop in the coach 
grew pale with dismay. Was there then 
no possible escape for him ? But Reginald 
was equal to the occasion. 

‘« We go to Fabyans now,”’ he said with 
a blandness he must have caught from 
his clerical friend, «but only for a few 
days, and after that shall be continually 
on the move I fancy, so that we don't 
know ourselves just where we shall go. 
It will be as the whim takes us.”’ 

‘« Oh,”’ said the other looking a little 
disappointed ; «‘ then it must be farewell 
for a year, but only fora year forI mean 
to get here next summer.”’ 

‘‘ Farewell for a year,’’ responded the 
Bishop of Superior with a great effort to 
be courteous as he extended his hand to 
him. 

“Well,” said to himself the bishop 
who .was left in possession of the field, 
‘‘T shall miss the little American very 
much. He is the soul of courtesy and 
good feeling.”’ 


. 





THE WANING 


GLORIES OF VERSAILLES. 


By Epwarp KING. 


ING LOUIS XIV. was extremely 
fond of fresh air and when he was de- 
prived of it for any time his health suf- 
fered severely. He was not at all sensi- 
tive to heat or to cold and even liked to 
hunt in pouring rain, a sport which his 
courtiers had small taste 
for. Atleast once a week 
and sometimes more of- 
ten there was a stag 
hunt at Fontainebleau 
or at Marly. The king 
also liked to shoot at a 
target in the park and 
no man in the country 
could hit the mark with 
greater skill. At some 
periods of the year he 
spent whole days in 
watching and superin- 
tending work in his gar- 
dens and his different 
buildings, and took as 
much interest in the 
minute details of di- 
rection as if he had been 
a master carpenter or 
gardener. A favorite 
amusement also was the 
promenade of the whole 
court upon the canal— 
of course in the bright 
summer weather and the 
moonlight evenings. 
This was a_ spectacle 
particularly dazzling to 
strangers and to the pro- 
vincial French, who 
were not prepared for the splendors of the 
court. At Marly there was a democratic 
kind of freedom. When the court went to 
walk, the king ordered all to keep their 
hats on. If anyone was unfortunate 
enough not to put his hat on when the 
king ordered it he missed his mark and 
nceurred the severe displeasure of Louis 
iv. There were also many curious dis- 
tinctions about the chase. When the hunt 
was announced at Fontainebleau all the 
nembers of the court who wished to go 
vent without invitation, but if the hunt 
ere to be at any other place permission 
had to be obtained. After dinner the par- 
licular minister who had been asked to 


work with the king that day arrived, and 
after the work was over he was allowed to 
remain until the evening, promenading 
with the ladies, playing at cards with 
them and was expected to have his pock- 
ets stuffed with costly presents for these 
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dames. There was also music and some- 
times dancing. Supper was generally an 
important meal, always au grand cou- 
vert, and the royal household was expect- 
ed to be assembled there. At this hour the 
gentlemen who wished to be members of 
the hunting parties presented themselves, 
saying simply, ‘‘ Sire, Marly,’’ or «Sire, 
Fontainebleau,’’ or ‘‘ Sire, Trianon,’’ ac- 
cording totheir wishes. A nod ora shake 
of the head implied assent or refusal. Dur- 
ing the last years of his life the king was 
much annoyed at this custom and station- 
ed an usher in the gallery at some distance 
from the table to write down the names of 
those who presented themselves. But the 
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ladies 
could 
not be 
got 
rid of; they continued to goto the supper 
table, make their courtesies and request 
theirinvitations. This supper was served 
in the king’s bedchamber, and after it was 
finished it was his custom to stand for a 


VERSAILLES, 


few minutes leaning against the great 
ornamented bannister at the foot of his bed 


surrounded by all his court. Then after 
a little conversation he made polite bows 
to the ladies and passed into his private 
room, where he became an ordinary man 
and threw etiquette to the winds. Fora 
great many years of his life his last act 
before retiring was to feed his dogs ; then 
he bade the company which had assem- 
bled in his private parlor good night, and 
going into his bedchamber began un- 
dressing. This was the signal for every- 
body to leave except the colonel of the 
guards, who was the last person present 
and to whom he gave the orders for the 
next morning. 

Butalthough the courtiers retired it was 
only foratime. The singular ceremonies 
of the petit coucher or the grand coucher 
were carried out in all their lengthy de- 
tails night after night until one would 
think that the king would have gone mad 
under the strain of their pretentious and 
ridiculousetiquette. Toward bedtime two 
officers called ‘officers of the goblet’ 
brought into the bedchamber the king’s 
night collation which during the whole 
of his residence at Versailles consisted 


invariably of three 

small loaves of bread, two 
bottles of wine and a flask 
™ full of water. There was a 
great profusion of linen and of fine 
glass, but very little to eat. The valet 
de chambre received this collation and 
one of the officers of the goblet then 
stepped up and tasted of each eatable 
and drinkable as if in eastern fashion 
to demonstrate that it was not poi- 
soned. Later on, just before the king 
went to bed, the valet de chambre tried 
anew the collation as if to positively set 
the king’s mind at rest concerning it. 
Then came a valet with the dressing 
gowns, the slippers and all the parapher- 
nalia of the king’s bedroom. Next the 
barber arrived and laid out upon the table 
his combs, wigs and other articles of toi- 
let. A valet came with the two cushions 
on which theking knelt when he said his 
prayers, then stepped respectfully aside 
in the alcove. Last came the officers of 
the wardrobe bringing the king’s night- 
gown, which they laid out upon a table 

gracefully bedecked with red velvet. 
This is not exactly the place in which 
to dwell upon the lives of Louis xiv. and 
Louis xv. in their private apartments 
where they received all sorts of persons 
and indulged it is said in orgies, echoes 
of which reached the court but about 
which most of the lords and ladies knew 
nothing. Louis xv. lived little at Ver- 
sailles, yet there are some scandalous ac- 
counts of his doings whenever he was 
there. During Louis x1v.’s time the 
apartment of Madame de Maintenon was 
a kind of temple from which now and 
then issued oracular statements which 
regulated affairs at court. “It was in 
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this apartment,’’ says Dussieux, «that 
the real centre of the government was to 
be found. The grand traditions of Henri 
1v., of Richelieu and of Mazarin were 
quite forgotten and the new spouse of the 
great king directed most things, especial- 
lyimportant religious affairs.’’ Therooms 
occupied by Madame de Maintenon have 
been somewhat changed in modern times. 
Nothing remains of the sumptuous deco- 
rations, which were removed by the van- 
dalism of an architect. 

Immense sums had been expended in 
these apartments in sculptures, in cab- 
inet work, in paintings, in mouldings, in 
stucco and in bronzes. 

When Madame de Maintenon was mar- 
ried to the king the marriage was kept 
secret but everyone at court considered 
it as having taken place. The princes 
and princesses treated her as if she were 
a wife and the popes even addressed 
briefs directly to her. But she led a sor- 
ry existence, for the king loved persons 
for his own satisfaction and , 
not for theirs. His humors 
and fancies were so many 
that when he left her apart- 
ments at ten o’clock in the 
evening and she drew the | 
curtains in her bedchamber | 
she sometimes said to the 
ladies in her company that she 
could not have supported his 
presence a moment longer. 

Her rooms were noted as hav- | 
ing served for the rehearsals 
of several celebrated trage- 
lies, among others Estherand | 
Athalie. There also were 
brought out the astonishing 
plays of Duché, on hearing 
which modern audiences 
would fall asleep, but the court 
thought them mighty fine. 
When Absalom, a tragedy by 
Duché, was played many of 
the court ladies and gentle- 
men took part in it and the 
daughter of Absalom was rep- 
resented by the Duchess of 
Burgundy who wore a mag- 
nificent dress embroidered 
with many of the crown jew- 
els. Racine was a constant 
frequenter of Madame de 
Maintenon’s apartments and 
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there also were produced between 1712 
and 1716 many of the most celebrated 
comedies of Moliére. Madame de Main- 
tenon loved in her old age—and she 
lived to be eighty-four—to look back 
upon these days which were the brightest 
of her life. She was full of infirmities 
and in 1715 she wrote to a princess of 
her acquaintance: ‘If you could see me 
you would agree that I do well to hide 
myself. I can see no longer; I hear but 
indifferently ; people do not understand 
me because my pronunciation has de- 
parted with my teeth. My memory is 
beginning to fail ; I can no longer think 
of people’s names ; I get dates all mixed 
up and our misfortunes joined to my age 
make me as mournful as any old woman 
that you have ever seen.”’ 

King Louis xiv. died in the same 
chamber where he had for so many years 
of his life gone through the painful cere- 
monies of the lever and coucher and 
where he had given audiences to innu- 
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merable ambassadors and papal nuncios, 
where he received the oaths of the grand 
officers of the household and where he 
took his dinner. This room was deco- 


rated anew in 1701 and was ornamented 
with the paintings of the four evangel- 
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magnificent upon which human being 
ever reposed. It was of cramoisi velvet 
covered with embroideries so overshot 
with gold that one could scarcely see the 
groundwork. On the right and left of 
the bed there were two pictures, one by 
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ists, with the portraits of Anne of Austria 
and Maria Theresa. The grand plafond 
by Paul Veronese which was taken from 
the ducal palace at Venice was not placed 
in this room until 1813, and in 1859 it was 
taken down and carried to the Louvre. 
The monarch’s bed was one of the most 


Domenichino representing David singing 
praises to the Lord ; the other by Raphael 
representing John on the Isle of Patmos. 
Here the king came for his final repose 
on the roth of August 1715, and here, 
worn out with the painful and repulsive 
disease which afflicted him—senile gan- 
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grene—he-managed to breathe until the 
1st of September when he died at a quar- 
ter past 
eight 
in the 
morn- 


ing. 
> &2 











lower limbs day by day and he died liter- 
ally by inches. He kept his equanimity 
to the last and a few days before his 
death, in talk- 

ing to the dau- 

phin, he said: 

‘‘My boy, you 

will be a great 

king, but all 

yourhappiness /R 

will depend on 4% 

your submis- 

sion to the will- 

of God and the ~ 
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and you must have expected to lose mea 
long time ago knowing my advanced 
age.’’ His constitution was so prodi- 
giously strong that the gangrene seemed 
to fight its way. Sometimes he expressed 
a little impatience that death did not 
come more quickly, but on the morning 
of the rst of September he expired with- 
out effort, ‘like a candle blown out,”’ 
says one writer. 

When Louis xv. brought the court 
back to Versailles in 1722 for a short stay 
there, he slept in the chamber in which 
Louis xiv. had died, until 1738, when he 
established his bedroom in the old bil- 

liard hall; and after that time the 
great monarch’s deathchamber was 
never inhabited. It was however 
from the balcony of this room over- 
looking the marble court that La- 
fayette harangued the mob, with 
the queen holding the dauphin by 
the one hand and her little girl by 
the other just before the fatal jour- 
sney to Paris. An hour after this 
»harangue, King Louis xvi. had 





care which you - 
take of your people.’ Here his majesty 
may be presumed to have shed some 
crocodile tears as he thought of the peas- 
ants who had starved for a gener- 
ation under his rule. 

The accounts of the times say 


that the great king showed much / (tae! 


heroic and christian firmness in 
waiting the slow approach of certain 
death. He talked much of God,with £4 
the officers and almoners who sur- ig 
rounded him and once he called ~*~ 


-=<quitted Versailles forever. As 
Louis xiv. had enriched and enlarged 
the Versailles of Louis x111., Louis xv. 
eas it was his duty to change and 

modify many 

things in the 
old palace. The 
taste of the 
new generation 
\ was not that of 
~) theold. A new 
B style of archi- 
tecture and 





the secretary of state to his house- -~ 

hold and said to him: ‘‘ As soon asI am 
dead you will send a brevet to have my 
heart taken to the house of the Jesuits and 
placed there in the same way as that of my 
father was arranged.’’ ‘ He gave this order 
with the same tranquillity as he would 
have ordered a new fountain for Versailles 
or Marly. One evening he said to Madame 
de Maintenon : ‘I have always heard it 
said that it was very hard todie. As to 
myself I have arrived at the moment so 
much feared by mankind and I do not see 
anything very difficult about it.”” Once 
when he saw two of his servants weeping 
at the foot of his bed, he said: «‘ Why do 
you weep? Did you think that I was 
immortal? I never believed that I was, 


decoration had 
come in to replace that of Mansart, of Ma- 
reauand Berain. Everywhere there were 
elegant sculptures, usually in very good 
taste, 

and the 

petits 

apparte- / 

ments 
of Lou- 
. RFs 
were 
filled 
with 





these manifestations of the new style 
of the first years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The court shunned the enormous 
apartments filled with marble and gilded 
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bronzes as uninhabitable, and flocked 
into the little rooms. Louis xv. de- 
stroyed a part of Louis xIv.’s private 
apartments, and built for himself within 
a space which had been occupied by 
them a gorgeous bonbonniére, which 
was the scene of many indescribable or- 
gies. The great apartments were no 


longer used except for fétes and ceremo- 
Louis xv. was fond of mounting 
the palace, and now and 


nies. 
on the roofs of 
then, followed 
bytwoor three 
courtiers, 

would knock 
atthe window 
opening upon 
some balcony, 

and uncere- 
moniously in- 
troduce him- 
self into the 
apartments of 
some of the la- 
dies of the 

court. This 
was usually 
the signal for 
a new scandal 

which lasted 

until the king 
was weary of 
the sport. In 

the upper stor- 
ies there were 
many cosy lit- 

tle rooms, 

which Louis 
xv. had pre- 
pared express- 
ly for his own 

use, and Lou- 

is Xvi. estab- 

lished later on in these rooms models of 
ships, a little observatory and his famous 
forge, and a series of maps and plans in 
relief. Touis xiv. was very fond of gar- 
dening and the construction of fountains ; 
Louis xv. delighted in cookery ; the dau- 
phin, his son, in musical composition ; 
and Louis xvi. was a good locksmith. 

At the height of Louis xv.’s splendor 
it was said that the population of the pal- 
ace was no less than 10,000 persons, 
counting the troops of the guard, the 
great number of people about the stables, 
the kitchens and the innumerable para 
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sites connected with the mansions of the 
grand master of the court, etc. The pop 
ulation of the city was barely 50,000 and 
composed mainly of people who contrib- 
uted either to the pleasure or the necessi- 
ties of the court. Toward the close of 
Louis XIv.’s reign there were about 4500 
inhabitants in the palace exclusive of the 
guards and servants, so that Louis xv. 
despite the reputation for magnificence 
which he enjoyed did not keep up quite 
so great style 
as his prede- 
cessor. He 
had learned 
from the re- 
gent, whose 
life was un 
blushing], 
immoral, all 
the vices of the 
time and he 
practised 
them con- 
stantly. Still 
he remained 
for a long time 
the handsom- 
est man in his 
realm and vice 
seemed to 
make few in- 
roads upon his 
manly beauty 
until the sud- 
den decay of 
his faculties, 
when he re- 
mained for 
hours without 
being able to 
articulate dis- 
tinctly and 
had lapses of memory which caused the 
rumor at court that he had given way to 
drink. He was more capricious thanany of 
the fantastic Russian czars of early days. 
When in the hunting field he gave way to 
all kinds of practical jokes. If he tooka 
dislike to anyone he would cut his cravat 
or his ruffles or his clothes, pull off his wig 
or snatch his cane and sometimes he gave 
rude blows to the young lords who sur- 
rounded him. One day he made an cfficer 
take off his boots and spurs and mount 
with naked feet an unruly horse who near- 
ly killed the poor soldier. Once at Fon- 
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tainebleau while he was practising arch- 
ery he shot one of his courtiers in the 
stomach and said he did it just to frighten 
him. The poor courtier was ill for a week 
afterward. Such in the field was the man 
who in the palace of Versailles kept up 
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treasury,’’ says old Dussieux, ‘‘ could not 
spare 100,000 francs’ worth of powder for 
the Marquis de Montcalm with which 
that valiant soldier might have saved 
Canada and left France mistress of North 

rit- 








x + 


VERSAILLES FROM THE PARK. 


the etiquette of Louis xiv. with all its 
heavy and minute routine. 

In the palaces he had dozens of false 
doors, little holes in the wall with glasses 
through which he could look and hear. 
Sometimes when people of the court were 
talking in fancied seclusion they hearda 
voice crying out in the wall and recog- 
nized to their confusion that the tones 
were those of the king. Like all roués 
Louis xv. nowand then fell into profound 
melancholy and spent whole days in 
prayer. He found little pleasure in the 
society of the queen, who devoted her at- 
tention mainly to the opera and to the 
superb concerts which were given in the 
palace. For Madame de Pompadour no- 
thing was too good. In 1749 the king 
paid 700,000 livres of debts for her ; in 

751, 400,000 livres more ; in the same year 
her fortune in lands, precious stones and 
jewels amounted to more than 20,000,000 
of frances. She made the governor of India, 
for whom she got the cordon rouge, give 
her500,ooolivres. During all her‘ reign,’ 
is She phras d it herself with a profound 

ontempt for the legitimcte queen, was 
xpend-d nearly 37,000,000 livres and she 
owed when she dicd 1,700,000 livres. For 
her chateaux, mansions and pleasure 
1ouses in city and country she expended 

7,500,000 during the nineteen years of her 
power ; her kitchen expenses were 3,500,- 
00; for comedies, operas and festivals 
given to her royal lover, 4,000,000. ‘‘ The 


ical moment 1,339,167 frances for Madame 
de Pompadour’s pocket money.’’ This 
good lady had in gold boxes an invest- 
ment of 394,000 livres, nearly 2,000,000 
livres’ worth of diamonds ; and in old lac- 
quer-work, porcelains, engraved stones 
and gems, gold and silver medals, boxes 
of pictures, manuscripts, carriages, hors- 
es, sedan chairs, several millions. . Thus 
was the navy of France ruined and thus 
were the French colonies lost under the 
reign of Louis xv. As early as 1750 the 
wasteful expenditure at court had so ex- 
asperated the people that they threatened 
to go to Versailles and burn the palace ; 
yet it was not until thirty years later that 
the wretched folks summoned up courage 
to take their vengeance. 

The court did a good deal for musical 
and dramatic art and the record of the 
palace from 1746 to 1753 is very brilliant 
in theatrical matters. Madame de Pom- 
padour was busy with something of the 
sort in 1764 when she fell into the fatal 
illness which resulted in her death on the 
15th of April. She hadlong known what 
it was to be in reduced circumstances, 
for the king, who was beyinning himself 
to feel the pressure of want, could help 
her but little. When her private desk 
was searched after her death, but thirty- 
seven gold pieces were found in it. 

It rained on the day when the body of 
this brilliant woman was carried from 
Versailles to the old convent in the Place 
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DUCHESSE D’ORLEANS. 


Vendome. Louis xv. looked out of the 
window and said, ‘‘Madame la mar- 
quise will have a bad day for her jour- 
ney.’’ This was worthy of the man who 
had not hesitated to sign the shameful 
peace which gave up Canada, Louisiana, 
the French East Indies, the Antilles and 
Senegal. It was not to be expected that 
he could feel grief at the death of a fa- 
vorite mistress. 

Fifteen years elapsed before the arri- 
val at court of Madame du Barry, who 
soon occupied the place in the king’s 
favor that had not been filled since the 
untimely death of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. And once more there was a mis- 
tress of the king to stimulate, if possible, 
the unbridled extravagance of the court 
and help precipitate upon that race of 
imperious dissolute aristocrats the fury 
of a wronged and suffering people. 

Madame du Barry lived in even more 
luxurious surroundings than the Pompa- 
dour. She received ambassadors in her 


toilet room with unparalleled 
magnificence. She gave cost 

ly and elaborate suppers to 
the king in her private apart- 
ments. Ministers and diplo- 
mats kneeled at her feet to 
sue for her favor. On her in- 
vitation cards she would 
write, ‘‘ The king will hono: 
me with his presence.”’ He: 
toilets were so numerous and 
so rich as to be the sensation 
of Europe; and in the great 
set of jewels which she wore 
on reception days were over 
4000 diamonds. 

The history of the palace 
from the time of Louis xv1. 
is too well known to need 
lengthy recital here. «‘ Louis 
XVI. was honest enough,’’ 
said one of his courtiers, ‘to 
have been one of his own sub- 
jects.” He was economical, 
methodical, fond of simple 
amusements and of manual 
labor. He was neither aris- 


tocratic in appearance nor in 


manner. He sang false in 

chapel and made the court 

laugh. Marie Antoinette dom- 

inated him completely and 

gave him many a sharp les- 
son in etiquette. The debauched cour- 
tiers tried to lead the king into intrigues, 
but his simple and honorable nature was 
proof against all their wiles. All the old 
ministers of Louis xv. had been sent 
away. Marie Antoinette was a foe to the 
antique etiquette of Louis xIv.’s and 
Louis xv.’s reigns, and by suppressing 
it she made a host of enemies. The ex- 
penses of the court however were not 
diminished in her time. The household 
of each one of the principal members of 
the royal family was a nest of extrava- 
gance. In one several hundred thousand 
francs’ worth of candles were supposed 
to be burned annually. The femmes de 
chambre each made a handsome fortune 
out of this leakage. Madame Elizabeth 
was reported as consuming in the course 
of a year 70,000 pounds of meat and 30,000 
pounds of fish. The secretary, who re- 
ceived goo francs yearly, was thus enabled 
to lay up 200,000 livres or $10,000 out of 
the wastage. 
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Meantime the people were 
eating grass in the fields be- 
cause they could get nothing 
else. At last came the storm. 
On the 30th of January 1782 
the bodyguard gave a grand 
festival to the king and queen 
in the hall of the opera in the 
palace. This was a superb 
and most luxurious spectacle 
and roused such rage in the 
minds of the people in Paris 
that it brought about the in- 
vasion of the 6th of October, & 
the departure of the king and 
the assembly for Paris and 
the decisive triumph of the 
revolution. After the de- | 
parture of Louis xvi. and his 
court the palace was partially 
stripped of its furniture, which was sent 
to the Tuileries, and during the revolu- 
tion many of its other treasures were dis- 
persed in various directions. With the 
empire and the restoration Versailles 
and the Trianons came back into the 
domain of the crown, and Napoleon 1. 
at one time had a magnificent plan 


badd 
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eet we 
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for their entire re-establishment; but 
the great conqueror presently had other 
things to occupy his attention. A\l- 
though he came back to the project 
again after the peace of Vienna in 1811 
he never lived at Versailles, nor did 
Louis xvu1. make any special impres- 
sion upon the old residence of the 
court. The duke of Well- 

ington made a short so- 

journ there in 1818, Charles 

x. spent a few days there 

in 1826, but that was the 

last time that the princes 

of the elder branch of the 

house of Bourbon lived in 

the ancient residence of 

Louis xiv. For fifty years 

part of the palace has been 

a national museum cre- 

} ated on a grand scale and 

dedicated to all the glories of 

France. Inthechapela Ger- 

man king has been crowned 

emperor of that united 

Germany which monarchi- 

cal France would never have 

believed possible, and a re- 

publican constituent assem- 

bly has occupied for months 

together some of the great 

halls which once echoed 

to the footfalls of the dis- 

solute lords and ladies of 

the great monarch’s time. 








MY FIRST WALRUS HUNT. 


By FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


HAD informed one of the best hunters 

of the Esquimau village in which I was 
stopping that if he could select a fine day, 
a large active walrus for assault, and in- 
sure me a typical walrus hunt from be- 
ginning to end I would not object to 
occupying some ice hummock near by 
where I could see it all, and would will- 
ingly give him acan of powder for the 
trouble he had taken in arranging the 
show. Thecan of powdersettled the pro- 
position in my favor. 

I had almost forgotten the agreement 
between us—a long spell of bad weather 
having helped to blow it out of my 
memory, and also prevented the native 
from selecting a day although he had far 
from forgotten it—when one fine morn- 
ing early I was awakened by my guide 
with the information that he had selected 
that date to fill his share of the contract, 
and had come to find out if it was also 
agreeable for me to do the same on my 
part ; if so his harnessed dog and sledge 
and a companion were awaiting me out- 
side. I was not long in dressing myself 
and swallowing some of the hot greasy 
soup simmering over the little stone 
lamp, along with a couple of sailors’ 
‘hardtak * that only needed teeth cut in 
them to make circular saws, and load- 
ing my Winchester magazine rifle I 
jumped on the sledge and with an < At- 
tee! At-tee!’ we were soon whirling 


along toward the outer edge of the shore 
ice. 

I have said that it was early in the 
morning when my friend of the frigid 
zone awakened me, and most of my read- 
ers will, without further thought, think 
I mean from four to six or possibly seven 
o’clock, but it was really about half past 
nine, and even at ten when I was ready 
to join them there was only the faintest 
sign of breaking daylight in the south- 
east. It was really about eleven o’clock 
before we could say we had broad day- 
light, and even the light of noon was 
poor and feeble compared with that of 
lower latitudes. But there was a cloud- 
less sky and a moon high in the heavens 
in her last quarter, and we did not worry 
ourselves so much about the light as the 
prospect of finding our coveted walrus. 
Our route at first lay over the level salt- 
water ice covered with a thin stratum of 
snow, the best sledging in the world, and 
the dogs trotted along without any ap- 
parent varying in their labors whether 
the three of us were on the sledge or off 
of it running alongside. It was a beauti- 
ful clear morning, the air as crisp as 
twenty degrees below zero could make it, 
and we all feltlike taking a ‘littlespin’ 
of running to stir up our blood, get our 
eyes wide open and take the stiffness out 
of our muscles after the night’s rest. In 
a little while we could hear the wash of 
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the waves against the edge of the ice, and 
it was not long before we were at the 
water’s edge, and here we halted fora time. 
By the light now quite clear we could 
make out that there was a loose disjoint- 
ed pack of ice off the shore ice and that it 
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was probably coming in with the tide or 
some set current. 

From the nearest hummock of ice, as 
far as the eye could reach in both direc- 
tions east and west, nothing could be seen 
that looked like a black spot or dot on 
the white ice near the water’s edge, 
which would be presumptive evidence 
of the presence of a walrus. After 
some consultation between the two Es- 
quimaux which I did not clearly under- 
stand beyond their after actions, the 
sledge was directed to the west and we 
started on that course at a very average 
gait, watching to the front and on the ice 
pack which stretched off in the distance 
like so many white yachts on the green- 
ish blue water. It must have been well 
on to eleven or a quarter past when we 
‘raised’ our first animal; and as he was 
on a cake of ice that would probably be 
an hour or two (by which time it would 
be dark), floating in, we passed on, the 
dogs being lashed into a little better gait. 
I wondered why this pace was not in- 
creased, and my queries elicited two rea- 
sons, one that the icy coast far beyond 
was patrolled so to speak by others and 
ve would be trespassing on their field 
very soon, and another that during such 
cold weather the walrus remained under, 
or, speaking accurately, in, the water a 
very long time and on the ice only a very 
short while ; and the mere absence of sea- 
horses over a certain length of ice was no 
sign that they would not pop up along 
that length in a few minutes; while to 
parade ourselves up and down in front of 
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the water was to prevent the game from 
making their appearance at all. Not to 
do this in fact, we kept back some dis- 
tance from the water's edge, and to be 
sure of seeing any walrus that might 
come out to take an airing the dogs and 
sledge were stopped at a very 
tall ice hummock and one of 
the two natives scrambled to 
the top and surveyed the sit- 
uation while the other watched 

_the dogs. 
This hummocky condition of 
~. the ice is produced over reefs 
«tf and shallow places and along 
the shores of the islands and 
mainland by the oscillations 
of the tides. The thick ice, 
often six to eight feet through, 
is broken up in pieces as many yards 
across and these are piled up over 
each other like so many bricks of different 
sizes, and then are frozen together and 
broken up again until in some cases they 
stand thirty and forty feet above the 
smooth level ice between the islands, 
reefs and mainland. Where the rise and 
fall of the tide is greater than the depth 
to which the ice forms, the latter, in cakes 
and tables, is thrown into the most inex- 
tricable confusion and it is sometimes 
hard for a footman to get through the 
tangled mass of ice cakes ; and this is es- 
pecially true at low tide. I have several 
times been sledging on the salt-water 
shore ice and trying to gain the land 
when the tide was out, have had to search 
a half mile along the shore to find a place 
where a dog team could be taken; and it 
is not infrequent to find long stretches 
that will even turn the pedestrian aside 
to find a place where he can ascend. As 
the outer reefs and islands determine the 
seaward limit of the shore ice, and as it 
is her- as we have explained that the 
walrus is hunted, it is easy to see that 
there are frequent points where observa- 
tions can be taken from hummocky ice 
such as I have described. I think that 
Domino (a name given him by the 
whalers) my guide had scraped the snow 
off of a half dozen hummocks and his 
companion Ok-big (the whale) had taken 
turns with him before the former report- 
ed a walrus (iv-wik) in sight some six or 
seven hundred yards farther west, and 
after his descent from his icy pinnacle 
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preparations were at once made for its 
capture. The plan was to take the dogs, 
sledge and party to where it would be 
directly back of the game some roo to 150 
yards ; there leave the sledge while the 
three of us should sneak upon the ani- 
mal, keeping out of sight as much as pos- 
sible behind the hummocks. As soon as 
a good high point was reached where I 
could view the proceedings I was to be 
left there until the animal was harpooned 
when I could come up to the ice edge and 
give such assistance to the hunters as 
they would indicate and the walrus 
would allow, for I had great respect for 
the beast. According to the best author- 
ities they weigh about a ton on an aver- 
age when full grown; but as I viewed 
through a powerful marine glass this 
seahorse of the icy north only some forty 
yards away I thought that they might say 
he weighed ten times that amount and I 
would not dispute it. His two hugetusks 
white and gleaming as thrown against 
his dark swarthy breast seemed like two 
sabres used for chopping-knives to cut 
up arctic explorers into hash before he 
swallowed them. His immense flippers 


seemingly covering a square yard each 
could easily have obliterated a whole ex- 
plorer with a single stroke, while in gen- 
eral his dimensions, appearance and atti- 
tude were not such as to inspire confi- 
dence in an opponent in an actual con- 


test. I would much rather have chal- 
lenged him through the 
papers, called him bad 
names and talked aboutit. 
I felt thoroughly satisfied 
with my position in the »# 
rear as an observer of -# 
events. . 

The ancient Esquimau -=- 
method of catching the 
walrus was with harpoon ™ 
and lance. Now if an 
angler who had hooked a 
large fish should kill it by 
thrusting a long knife into the fish while 
it was yet struggling on his line, his 
method would not vary greatly from 
that of the old Esquimau one with 
the walrus, except that the walrus is 
not hooked in the mouth but has the 
hook (or barb) planted under his thick 
hide with a harpoon. The method 
which we were to apply on this partic- 
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ular occasion differed only in the re- 
serve I held in my Winchester rifle, 
which was to take the place of the lance 
should a good opportunity offer. Domi- 
no had the harpoon, Ok-big the lance and 
I had the rifle. The dogs were left with 
the sledge, but not until that vehicle had 
been turned over on its back and a snow- 
knife thrust into the snow between the 
slats to prevent the dogs from going back 
home whenever they felt like it. The 
way they curled up on the snow and went 
to sleep every time we stopped made me 
think that this precaution was unneces- 
sary; but if I had ever walked home four 
or five miles as a result of forgetting it I 
might have been otherwise minded ; and 
Domino told me as he was upsetting the 
sled, he had done this a few times as a 
result of carelessness. 

The crawling toward the beast as far 
as the position to which the natives as- 
signed me, was no trouble; but when they 
left me on my polar perch with admoni- 
tions not to show too much of my head 
above the top, their gait was slower and 
much nearer to the surface of the snow- 
covered ice. When within about ten 
yards of the beast, Ok-big, who was the 
largest person and who had the lance, 
stopped behind the last piece of ice or 
snow that could have concealed him, and 
Domino passed on. It was only neces- 
sary that the lanceman should be near 
enough to assist the harpooner after he 


STALKING. 


had ‘fastened’ to the animal, as his 
weapon, with which the fatal thrust was 
finally given, was seldom used until the 
walrus was tired out by his struggles 
with the harpoon line. Domino now 
‘hugged’ the ice until he seemed pressed 
half way down into it. He put the spear 
head of the harpoon to the front, and 
every time he stopped his right leg was 
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brought up under him, so that should back beyond the reach of a swing of the 
the stupid animal discover his presence powerful tusks that could have killed a 
he was ready for a few lightning-like whale, and was unwinding the forty or 
jumps and to try and bury his harpoon fifty feet of line from his neck, that he 
head under the walrus’s hide. He now used as sort of reel in this colossal arctic 
regulated every movement by that of the angling. 
animal in front of him. He was ap- Like some giant forest tree on the bank 
proaching him from almost directly be- of a great river that had undermined it 
hind, the walrus facing to the southeast until it fell, the walrus threw itself into 
or slanting to the line of water, and the sea with a splash that sent the water 
within a foot or two of it. The huge high in the air and with a resounding 
creature would partially turn his head to boom that could have been heard half a 
look inland now and then, but his neck mile away. 
was probably too stiff from the last cold In two seconds Ok-big was by his side 
he caught when he remained on the ice and I was not very long in completing 
too long, to get his head far enough the party. Tothe two Esquimawx fell the 
around to take in, the scene of danger lot of managing the wary walrus while I 
where Domino lay. At this time the stood by and tried to get a snap shot with 
hunter would remain motionless, ready my Winchester, a lucky discharge from 
for a spring should it be needed, and in a which would have settled the case, and I 
few seconds the beast, having surveyed would have had my appetite for walrus 
the field with the thoroughness of acon- gore temporarily appeased. Down, down, 
gressional investigation, would let his down the beast went until I thought 
head drop on his breast and ponder he would never come back, and as he 
whether life was worth living. Then went Domino unrolled the long line 
Domino would hitch forward another from around his neck until only a small 
yard or so before the process was re- coil remained which he took in his hand. 
peated. He was within four or five yards I was very glad to see this for there is 
of the walrus (he afterward showed me nothing more dangerous looking than a 
the relative positions of the combatants), line wound around one's neck on the 
and seemingly to me close enough to other end of which is an irate animal 
have dropped some salt on its tail, that would be glad to see it get into a 
when he slowly arose just as the animal tangle and then have a square honest 
pulling match. The 
natives acknowledge 
that this is a very dan- 
gerous method of un- 
reeling the line, but as 
it is the handiest way 
to carry it when crawl- 
~ing on the game, and 
the most convenient in 
many other ways, the 
danger is overlooked. 
This line is a little 
larger in cross section 
than a common lead 
pencil, as strong as an 
inch rope, and as supple 
It is a continuous thong 


THE ATTACK, 


had changed from an investigating to a asa fish line. 


meditative mood, unwound one or two 
coils of the harpoon line that was around 
his neck, grasped the harpoon far to the 
rear, and, with a jump or two so quick 
that he even startled me, was alongside 
of the mammoth mass of meat, had thrust 
the harpoon into its shoulder and was 


cut spirally from the skin of the great 
seal (ook-jook of the Egquimaux), and 
many a night is spent in working it back- 
ward and forward through the greasy 
hands of the hunter to make it pliable 
and soft, for he wants no ‘ kinks’ to form 
as he is paying it out to a walrus or even 
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THE CAPTURE. 


a less dangerous seal. Just as I thought 


the walrus had found the bottom of 
the sea the line stopped paying out, 


and the same instant a walrus’s head 
popped up not twenty feet away and 
with a snort that startled me blew wa- 
ter in a spray nearly as high. A dead 
man in the group could have seen and 
heard the animal, but in the excitement 
of the moment I yelled to my neigh- 
bors that another walrus had come up by 
us ; for I never dreamed it could have 
been the same animal making so much 
commotion and the rope running down 
into the sea. But it was, and I then sud- 
denly remembered several instances of a 
rope or string running down in water 
when the pulling power was going the 
other way, the line turning at any point 
in the water as surely as it would on a 
pulley. I had been so anxious to impart 
information about the new walrus that I 
forgot to get a shot and with a snort and 
a puff he disappeared again below the 
the water and the tugging at the line be- 
came harder than ever. Whenever the 
walrus relaxed his efforts on the line in 
the least, or ascended from below, the 
two hunters rapidly pulled in the slack 
of it and when his monstrous strength 
was too much for them they paid out the 
line slowly and with an increasing re- 


sistance that plainly showed how much 
it hurt the brute, that otherwise could 
have torn away from them as if they had 
been mere straws. The Titanic strength 
of the mighty monster was more than 
met by the skill and strategy of his com 
paratively puny contestants. 

At last I got a chance for my shot and 
when the animal’s head was bobbing up 
and down forty feet away I hurled a lead- 
en me’senger after the brute that sent 
him floundering to the bottom in a hur- 
ry, and I had to drop my gun and lend a 
hand at the line that only gave us enough 
to spare for all to get a hold and hang on 
for dear life. It was a desperate crisis in 
the hunt, but the creature did not pull 
away nor did the harpoon head come out 
as we expected. My shot had gone ex- 
actly to the right spot to do the greatest 
amount of harm for our side of the bat- 
tle. Had it been farther away it would 
not have frightened the walrus into such 
frantic tuggings at the line, and had it 
been nearer it might have disabled him 
alittle. It was evident that I held the 
balance of power, and if I joined the wal- 
rus’s side he would get away, and if I 
allied with the Esquimaux we might pos- 
sibly secure him. My shot had done the 
good however of sending the walrus be- 
low before he could get more than one 
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good breath, and this was no small ad- 
vantage in the fray, for the animal is no 
less exhausted by the loss of air from 
which he is constantly kept than by his 
terrible struggles to tear away from the 
relentless barb firmly fastened under his 
hide. At last he finally remains on the 
water's surface determined to breathe if 
every gasp should be his last as a result 
of the exposure, and it is this opportuni- 
ty that a good shot will improve to end 
the whole tragedy by a well-directed bul- 
let if his gun and cartridge be heavy 
enough to crush the ponderous skull 
which will deflect a common ball. Be- 
fore firearms came among them they 
could not take advantage of these breath- 
ing spells of the animal unless he was 
also so exhausted that he could be pulled 
alongside and a lance thrust in him. 
This lance was then made of a wooden 
shaft pointed with sharpened walrus 
ivory—his own teeth turned against him 
—but was afterward replaced by the 
iron and steel lances they obtained from 
the whalemen ; and these again were re- 
enforced by firearms to assist them after 
harpooning the brute. It would seldom 
succeed to shoot a walrus directly or 
without fastening to it a harpoon line; 
for unless instantly fatal, these aquatic 
beasts are always so near the water that 
the least lurch will throw them into it 
and they will sink out of sight. When 
walrus were so numerous that all could 
not get aiong the ice edge those scram- 
bling out first had to take a back seat so 
to speak and then those away from the 
water could be more easily secured with 
firearms. 

My second shot was a little more effec- 
tive and although at the enormous dis- 
tance of ten yards away I managed to hit 
the walrus within a foot of where I aimed ; 
and as luckily the place I struck was 
more dangerous than where I aimed, the 
brute at once seemed to give up the 
struggle and with a little more effort he 
was pulled alongside and Ok-big finished 
him with thelance. We towed the carcass 
about thirty yards to the eastward where 
the ice shelved to the shore and, getting 
a purchase with the line over a projecting 
ice cake and with a rope from the sledge 
around his rear flipper, we alternated on 
these lines until we saw the huge crea- 
ture about two thirds on the ice. Here 
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the head was taken off and the flippers 
removed which allowed us to work with 
less weight, when we were fortunately 
re-enforced by other hunters attracted by 
the firing, and altogether our capture was 
soon high and dry on the ice where it was 
cut up and put on the sledges, not a scrap 
of anything being left behind. 

The summer hunting of the walrus is 
quite different in many ways and yet the 
description of the winter capture will al- 
low us to make the former quite brief. 
The walrus are still to be found on the 
ice (but the shore ice has broken up and 
now strings around as a pack) or prob- 
ably hauled up on the little islets away 
from the mainland. The arms are the 
same as ever, but there has been added a’ 
hugh sealskin boat capable of holding 
a dozen people, or a whaleboat if one is 
possessed by the hunters. There is no 
longer any almost hand-to-hand struggle 
with the beast to exhaust him, and here- 
in is the principal difference. Instead of 
hunting with dogs and sledge the boat is 
used being rowed or sailed as the wind 
will allow. When an animal is sighted 
the boat acts the original part of the 
sledge, getting as near as possible with- 
out frightening the game, when the har- 
pooner disembarks, probably with a com- 
panion and as before stalks the animal 
until he is harpooned. This is easier in 
the summer as the brute sleeps sounder 
and remains longer out of the water. The 
walrus harpooned, the hunter no longer 
holds the line, but, as he attacks, his 
companion attaches to the other end of 
the line an immense inflated float about as 
large as a flour barrel and this is left to 
worry the animal out. At first he pulls 
this under but is soon unable to do 
so from the dragging effect of its buoy- 
ancy. The hunters in the boat rap- 
idly follow, the man in the bow shoot- 
ing whenever the head pops up, and 
lancing the animal when he can get near 
enough. To facilitate the latter he some- 
times seizes the float at first opportunity 
and makes the seahorse tow the boat.’ 

The walrus is probably the leading 
food of the Esquimau race reaching along 
the arctic coast from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ocean, although among many 
tribes it holds a subordinate place, and 
with a few of them even is unknown ex- 
cept by accounts of others. 





“oH! JACK DEAR, WHY WERE YOU SO LATE?” 


HOLLISTER’S 


By FRANCES 


OLLISTER and I had always been 

great chums at college. He was a 
sensitive refined sort of fellow for whom 
I felt a kind of protective tenderness and 
our friendship had something of that sen- 
timent which is often experienced at 
boarding schools. When we parted we 
vowed eternal fidelity. Life and ideas 
however change considerably after you 
leave college, and our correspondence 
which gradually became irregular finally 
ceased altogether. I was too much of 
a Bohemian and Hollister too much of 
the domestic for tis to see much of each 
other, and though I managed to keep 
track of him through the papers and re- 
joice at his reported prosperity he had 
very soon comparatively dropped out of 
my life. About four years afterour gradu- 
ation I received his wedding cards and an 
affectionate note from him, which had 
followed me around in my travels an‘ 


WIFE. 
BOARDMAN. 


seemed like messages from the past when 
they finally came to my sight. I smiled 
as I read his letter, at the enthusiastic 
praise of his fiancée Augusta Marston 
with whom I knew he had been in love 
some years ago. I had long known her 
by reputation, a daughter of Judge Mar- 
ston, and a recognized leader in society 

and it gave me pleasure that she should 
have reciprocated his affection. 

I intended writing him at once but 
somehow such things become forgotten 
when one is travelling, and it was not til! 
five years later when I returned to New 
York that I gave him my congratula- 
tions. 

It was then that I called on Hollister in 
his office. Now that I was so near him 
again I became feverishly anxious to see 
him. All the events of our early friend- 
ship came before my mind. I hoped I 
should not find him changed. 
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He was busily writing when I entered 
the office and the hurried glance which 
he gave me betokened no recognition. I 
held out my hand warmly, speaking his 
name. He looked at me in surprise and 
then a flash of real pleasure passed over 
his careworn face. 

‘‘ Dick Hallock !’’ he said. 

I could hardly imagine that Hollister 
should have changed so much in the nine 
years of the separation. He was older— 
much older—and the look of perfect frank- 
ness which used to be his chief attraction 
had given place to an expression of al- 
most cunning. He seemed tired and lan- 
guid and I knew at once that the man 
had been working too hard. I was sure 
however that he was glad to see me, and 
when he urged me so cordially to return 
with him to dinner I could not refuse. To 
my plea that I was not dressed for din- 
ner he gave no heed. 

‘«‘What does it matter with us?’ he said. 

As we walked together to his home we 
asked each other millions of questions. 
I finally spoke of his wife. 

‘««T was so pleased to receive your cards, 
Jack,’’ I said, «‘for I knew how fond of 


her you were at college. She is the same 
one, isn’t she?’”’ 

As I spoke the haggard look became 
more evident in his features. 


‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘“‘she is the 
same.’ A feeling of pity came over me 
for I surmised that the society belle did 
not give him the real affection which his 
nature required. 

When we reached his home it was with 
a little air of pride that he led me into 
the spacious hall so richly carpeted. 
Truly Hollister had been successful. I 
was laying aside my hat and cane when 
a heavy curtain at the end of the hall was 
pulled aside and a slight figure hurried 
toward Hollister. She seemed to me at 
first a young girl for she was dressed sim- 
ply in white and wore a long braid of 
blond hair between her shoulders. Her 
immense blue eyes took no notice of me 
but fastened themselves upon Hollister 
at once. **Oh! Jack dear,’’ she cried, 
kissing him, ‘‘ why were you so late?’”’ 

She hung in his embrace as a petted 
child but blushed prettily as her gaze met 
mine, and drawing away from him sud- 
denly in a haif-frightened manner she 
added : 
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‘‘Pardon me—I did not know you were 
not alone."’ 

Jack turned to me with asmile. «Gus- 
sie,’’ he said, “this is my friend Dick 
Hallock of whom you have heard me 
speak so often. Dick, let me introduce 
my wife.’’ 

Mrs. Hollister held out her hand to me 
with a childish grace. 

‘‘How glad I am to meet you!” she 
said, her blue eyes smiling into mine in- 
nocently. ‘I know you well, you see. I 
have sometimes been jealous of you for 
you were my husband’s first love.”’ 

She turned with a laugh and looked at 
Jack with such adoration in her gaze that 
all doubts as to her affection for him were 
immediately dispelled from my mind. 
We followed her into the luxurious draw- 
ing room where she seated herself upon 
an ottoman by her husband’s side and 
looked up at him with a smiie. ‘Could 
we have had a more delightful surprise 
than Mr. Hallock, Jack?’’ she asked. 

I looked at her infantile profile with 
perfect amazement, hardly believing my 
eyes. Could it be possible that this 
young girl with her pretty simple man- 
ners was the ‘stately Mrs. Hollister’’ 
whose name I had seen so often in soci- 
ety papers? To me she was a delightful 
change from the conventional hostess and 
I enjoyed the dinner more than I should 
have imagined my blasé emotions would 
permit. When Mrs. Hollister gracefully 
retired leaving Jack and me to ourselves 
I could not withhold my admiration. 

‘* Jack, old fellow,’’ I cried, ‘‘ you have 
a charming wife. I congratulate you.” 

He smiled a little but it was a smile 
without warmth. ‘Is it possible,” 
thought I, ‘‘that he is tired of her? If 
so he ought to be scalped.”’ 

When we left the table Jack led me to 
the music room. Here we found Mrs. 
Hollister reading. She laid aside her 
novel with poorly concealed reluctance. 
I lifted it and glanced at the title—The 
Child Wife—and smiled to think how 
well the name might apply to herself. 

‘« Do you like novels? ”’ I asked. 

‘«T love them,’’ she answered. 

Hollister took the book rather roughly, 
I thought, and laid it on the piano. 

‘*Come, Gussie, give us some music,”’ 
he said. 

I imagined she looked a trifle hurt at 
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his tone of voice, but she arose at once 
and walked with him to the instrument. 
He stood by her side as she looked through 
some loose music. 

‘Really, Hollister,’ I said thought- 
lessly, ‘‘ you look worn out. You ought 
not to work so hard.”’ 


HOLLISTER’S WIFE. 


Hollister made a gesture of impatience. 
‘‘T am all right,’’ he exclaimed ; «‘ don’t 
bother yourself about me—come, sing 
for us.”’ 

She obeyed him immediately and sang 
some ballads and lullabies in a clear so- 
prano and with a charming manner which 


IN THE MIDST OF SILKS AND LACES LAY THE SLEEPING BABY. 


Before he could answer, his wife turned 
to me eagerly with an expression of such 
pain in her face that I felt like flaying 
myself for having put the thought into 
words. 

‘‘He is not well, is he?’’ she cried. 
‘‘Do try to persuade him to rest, Mr. 
Hallock. How many times I have at- 
tempted it !’’ 


quite captivated me so simple and unas- 
suming it was. When she had finished 
a delicious little ‘bedtime song’ she 
looked at her husband questioningly. 

‘«‘Jack,’’ she said, « don’t you think it 
would be all right to—I would so like 
Mr. Hallock to see Mabel. Couldn’t I 
take him to the nursery ?”’ 

So Hollister had a child—strange he 
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should not have told me. I was never 
very fond of children but arose at once 
and expressed my desire to see Mabel. 
Hollister followed us silently. In the 
midst of silks and laces, guarded by a 
white-capped nurse who spoke no Eng- 
lish, lay the sleeping baby. She was 
indeed a pretty child with golden hair 
like her mother’s, and soft plump little 
cheeks which (at Mrs. Hollister’s smiling 
permission) I brushed slightly with my 
moustache. When we returned to the 
drawing-room I noticed with surprise 
that it was already late, and not without 
a feeling of reluctance I made my adieus. 

«« You must come to see us soon,’’ said 
Hollister’s wife cordially. I replied at 
once that I should although my time in 
the city was limited,and with thanks for 
the pleasant evening and a new feeling— 
a very slight feeling of loneliness—I said 
good night and departed. 

Somehow Mrs. Hollister was constant- 
lyin mind. Certainly Jack ought to be 
a happy man. Perhaps after all he had 
chosen the preferable life; but should I 
choose to follow his example, where could 


I find another such as his gentle loving 


wife? I shrugged my broad shoulders 
and sought to forget her. 

It was still with much pleasure that I 
sought their home some evenings later. 
I was ushered to the music room where 
Hollister laid aside his reading to greet 
me. I scanned the room at once but Mrs. 
Hollister was not present. 

‘« My wife is out,’’ said Jack quickly, 
«‘but Iam expecting her very soon. She 
dined with some friends but said she 
would return early.”’ 

Hardly were the words spoken when I 
heard a carriage outside and the next 
moment the door open and shut. 

‘She has returned now,” ‘he added ; 
‘if you will pardon me I will speak to 
her myself.”’ 

I walked around the room, impatiently 
awaiting her entrance, and then, as I 
heard their footsteps, advanced with out- 
stretched hand to greet my charming 
hostess. I drew back in astonishment 
as she entered, for a moment too amazed 
to speak. Surely this was not Mrs. Hol- 
lister! She inclined her head to me 
slightly and smiled a trifle, although she 
did not appear to notice my extended 
palm. She was dressed all in blatk— 
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some soft-shining stuff which was not 
silk, but clung to her figure, making her 
look slighter and taller than before. In 
front her throat was a little exposed, dis- 
playing a locket which glistened in the 
gaslight and relieved the awful black- 
ness of her attire. Long dark gloves 
reached nearly to her shoulders, a brace- 
let or two outside, and in her hair, which 
was coiled in the Grecian mode, were 
other jewels. Yes—as I looked at her 
the features were the same, but that ele- 
vated carriage of the head, the uplifted 
chin and haughty droop of the eyelids 
gave her an entirely different expression. 

She seated herself and drew off her 
gloves slowly, showing her fair plump 
arms and pretty hands which I had ad- 
mired before. Hollister bruke the silence. 

‘« Did you enjoy the dinner ?’’ he asked. 

She looked at him coldly. 

‘«Rather,’’ she answered. 

I felt uncomfortable and moved rest- 
lessly in my chair. Possibly Jack and 
she had quarrelled—her manner was so 
different. She turned to me languidly. 

‘‘And how have you been occtfpying 
yourself, Mr. Hallock? Your time has 
been well filled since we -have seen 
you?” 

I noticed as she looked at me how 
large were the pupils of her eyes, which 
seemed almost black that evening. 

‘« Yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘I have had many 
things to do and many people to see. 
Nine years is a long time to be away 
from home, you know—or rather from 
the nearest place tohome. I of course 
have no real home.”’ 

She dropped her eyes and said in a low 
tone: 

‘‘T can sympathize with you.”’ 

Hollister and I both started. He arose 
a little embarrassed. 

‘Will you not play or sing for us, 
Gussie?’’ he asked, ‘“‘or are you too 
tired ?’’ 

She paused a moment before answering 
and then arose and walked to the piano. 

‘“What would you like,’’ she said, 
turning her large eyes to me. 

«‘Anything,’’ I answered, ‘‘or stay— 
that lullaby which you sang the other 
evening—the one with the refrain.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly. 
‘« Lullabies are so tiresome!’’ she said. 
‘« Still of course if you like.’’ And with an 
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air of being bored 
she sang through 
the song. 

The woman was an enigma 
tome. What should I say to 
her? Suddenly I bethought 
myself of the child to whom 
she was so devoted and as she 
finished I inquired as to Mabel’s health. 
She looked at me a moment as though 
scarcely comprehending my meaning and 
then said quickly : 

‘Mabel? Oh! thanks. 
think.”’ 

She turned to the piano again then and 
brilliantly executed some music of Schu- 
mann, which was lying open before her. 
I was surprised that she should play with 


She is well I 


SHE BRILLIANTLY EXECUTED SOME MUSIC 


such strength 


and skill. Sud- 
denly she ceased 
and arose from 
the instrument. 
I saw that her eyes were full of tears. 
Hollister was watching her sullenly and 
I could have struck the man. “She is 
very unhappy,” I thought. Clearly it 
was no time for me to remain longer and 
with well-feigned excuses and expres- 
sions of disappointment that I should not 
see them again while in town I arose to 
take my departure. 

Mrs. Hollister held out her hand to me 


OF SCHUMANN. 
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coldly, but as I clasped it in mine she 
looked at me with an expression so sad, 
so yearning, so—I do not know what ex- 
actly—that my gaze was fascinated and I 
did not drop her fingers till she drew 
them gently from me. 

‘«« Good-by,”’ she said. 

‘««Good-by,’’ I answered but my head 
was dizzy and my steps uncertain as I 
followed Jack into the hall. What did 
her last look mean? Was she making 
me some unspoken request? Did she 
seek my sympathy for some untold sor- 
row? The memory of those eyes would 
not leave me. With a feint of having left 
something behind I turned from Hol- 
lister and hurried back to the music 
room. She was standing just where I 
had left her with her back to the wall 
but she was sobbing bitterly. She looked 
at me in frightened surprise. 

‘‘Mrs. Hollister !’’ I cried, ««_I——” 
For a moment her hand trembled in mine 
—her large eyes with those tears glisten- 
ing on the lashes were looking full into 
mine. I do not know what I should have 
done if Hollister’s voice had not sounded 


from the doorway. 
‘Have you found it ?’’ he asked. 


‘“Go,”’ said his wife softly—« thank 
you—but go.”’ 

With my heart throbbing madly I left 
her, and with hardly a word to Jack 
found my way out of the house and into 
the street. In my head were all sorts of 
unheard-of fancies and ideas; in my 
heart was a dull aching pain, a helpless 
sympathy for this woman in her un- 
known sorrow. Surely Jack was in some 
way to blame. I almost hated the man 
whom once I had so strongly loved. 

I was to leave the city the next day, 
but a sleepless night left me with a ra- 
ging headache which made me defer my 
plans. By evening a new resolution 
came to me. Iwas in no real haste. 
Why not stay over another day and call 
on the Hollisters again? I decided to 
do so, but the day passed so slowly I 
could scarcely wait till evening. I wan- 
dered out through the park, now and 
then meeting an acquaintance, but with 
my mind constantly filled with one sub- 
ject. 

Suddenly a victoria passed me. I 
was conscious that a smiling blond 
head gave me a charming bow, and the 
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next moment the carriage came to a 
standstill. 

‘* Will you not drive ?’’ she asked. 

I seated myself by her side, scarcely 
realizing that it was Mrs. Hollister. 
Certainly it was not the Mrs. Hollister 
who had set my head and heart afire, 
whose large eyes had looked into mine 
so beseechingly. She chatted to me con- 
stantly though I hardly heard what she 
was saying. There was a bunch of hot- 
house roses lying loosely in her lap, a 
dainty bonbonniére and perfumed hand- 
kerchief, and at her feet had fallen a 
prettily bound magazine whose title page 
showed to my eyes in silver letters, 
L’Histoire d’Eugénie. Her silky gown 
and fragrant laces brushed against my 
knees,and now and then the ribbons of her 
parasol touched my cheek. I could al- 
most imagine I was in Paris driving in 
the Bois, and the woman by my side 
some pretty danseuse with her powdered 
hair and painted cheeks. Mrs. Hollister 
had natural color, I was very sure, but 
that afternoon the rouge was very evi- 
dent. 

She talked incessantly. 

‘« You were not coming to see us again. 
Ah! Mr. Hallock, but I have caught you 
after all, you see—n’est-ce pas?”’ 

Her smiling eyes were challenging 
mine certainly. How had I ever ima- 
gined Mrs. Hollister innocent of society 
ways? But even as I responded with 
some flattering repartée (which indeed 
came nattral to me, Bohemian that I 
was), a glimpse of the innocent childish 
maiden she had at first appeared and the 
sad cold woman of the previous evening 
came across my mind, and I checked my 
frivolous response and inquired for her 
husband. She laughed lightly. 

“Jacque? Ah! he is well.’’ And then 
she added in a patronizing tone: ‘C'est 
un bon homme, n’est-ce pas ?”’ and with. 
out pausing for a reply, ‘‘and Mabel! la 
jolie petite! she is well too. I call her 
ma belle—you see?’’ 

Her light tone of voice soon drove 
away whatever serious thoughts might 
for a moment have occupied my mind, 
and soon we were conversing gayly. All 
thought of Hollister had gone as com- 
pletely as though I had never met him. 
His girlish wife who welcomed me so 
cordially was forgotten. Even the Mrs. 
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Hollister whose sadness 
had so interested me, for 
the first time that day 
held no place in my 
thoughts. The fascinat- 
ing woman by my side 
held all my attention. 
As I have looked back 
upon it since, I have real- 
ized more than ever what 
a clever woman Mrs. 
Hollister must have 
been to so captivate on 
that drive as confirmed 
a man of the world as I 
believed myself to be. 
Captivated I was cer- 
tainly, and when she 
smilingly urged me to 
return with her I could 
not refuse. 

As we entered the hall 
she laid her finger light- 
ly on her lips. 

“Go softly,” she 
said, «‘ we will surprise 
Jacque.”’ 

I can see her now as 
she stood there in her 
ribbons and laces look- 
ing at me archly from 
under her eyebrows. 
The next moment the 
curtain was pulled back 
roughly and Hollister 
himself stepped into the 
hall—Hollister, with an 
angry frown on his brow 
and an angry light in 
his eyes. He did not see 
me at first, but started 
toward her impulsively. 

‘“‘So you have come 
back!"’ he cried in a 
different tone tian I had ever heard him 
use. ‘ You have disobeyed me again !”’ 

Not an instant did the smiling face 
change its expression—only an amused 
twinkle in her eyes. Stepping a little 
aside she answered : 

‘Jacque, here is Mr. Hallock !”’ 

Hollister’s face grew almost purple. 
He muttered some apology and extended 
his hand. I deemed it best to excuse 
myself and with a bow turned toward 
the door. Jack followed me asking me 
to remain, when Mrs. Hollister with a 
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A MOMENT HER HAND TREMBLED IN MINE, 


‘You 
are going then? You cannot stay?”’ 
she cried. ‘See, Jacque, what you have 
done! But you will come again soon, 
Mr. Hallock? We will only say au revoir, 
not adieu.”’ 

«« Au revoir then.’’ And with the press- 
ure of her soft fingers still warm in my 
hand I left the house. 

Alone outside I sought to explain to 
myself the character of this woman who 
had so infatuated me. Was she per- 
chance unhappy in her married life? 


quick motion reached my side. 
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Had her husband’s coldness driven her 
,to indulge in extremes of gayety to cover 
ja sadness of heart? Were perhaps her 
cheeks pale with weariness beneath the 
artificial pink? 

Thoughts of her in a confused jumble 
passed through my dreams that night, and 
even for some weeks after I had left New 
York she was constantly in my mind. 

From Chicago I penned her a hasty 
note expressing my thanks for the kind 
hospitality given me at her home, and 
wrote a line to Hollister himself which 
however was never answered. 

A year passed by and I was in London 
when I met Augusta Hollister for the last 
time. I had thought of her often. One 
evening as I seated myself at the table 
d’héte I saw Jack and herself seated op- 
posite me. She was dressed in deep 
mourning and her expression of melan- 
choly attracted me at once. Jack too 
looked only a ghost of his former self. 
Our greeting was not effusive and I saw 
at once that some sorrow had befallen the 
two—‘ perhaps,”’ I thought, ‘‘ they have 
lost the child.”’ 

Day after day we sat opposite each 
other and exchanged slight pleasantries 
in our limited conversation, but Mrs. 
Hollister kept her room so constantly ex- 
cept when in company with her husband 
that I had no opportunity for renewing 
our acquaintance. 

Jack paid scarcely any attention to me. 
He did to no one save his wife, and I 
knew from the haggard face and restless 
roving eyes that something occupied his 
mind and drove all other thoughts from 
him. Once I ventured to ask if Mrs. 
Hollister wore black for the death of 
their child, but he answered brusquely, 
‘‘No,’’ and I made no further attempt for 
his confidence. 

One morning Mrs. Hollister came to 
breakfast alone. I had expected this for 
I knew that Hollister had kept up only 
by will power. I was afraid he was in 
for a serious illness. I was glad of the 
opportunity however to speak to his wife, 
and courteously inquired after Jack's 
health, offering my services if I could be 
of aid to them. Mrs. Hollister’s large 
blue eyes looked into mine sadly. 

‘‘ Heis not very ill, thank you,”’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘ He insists that he will be better 
in a day or so and then we shall move on.”’ 
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Her eyes filled with tears as she was 
speaking. My heart ached with a desire 
to be of help to her. 

‘‘Pardon me if I am presuming,’’ I 
ventured, ‘‘but we are old friends, you 
know, Mr. Hollister and I. I can see 
you are unhappy—can I do nothing for 
you?”’ 

She hesitated a moment and two tears 
ran slowly down her cheeks. I saw that 
we were attracting attention and turned 
to lead her from the room. 

«« Come up to my parlor,”’ she said. «I 
will tell you all.’”’ 

I followed her silently and was not 
surprised that when the door closed be- 
hind us she should burst into tears. I 
stood beside her helpless. 

‘‘ Forgive me,’’ she said suddenly, «I 
am so unhappy!’’ And then speaking 
very brokenly she continued : 

‘‘T have no right to burden you, Mr. 
Hallock, but you have been his friend 
many years. I felt too that you were my 
friend also when you werein New York.”’ 

‘« Indeed you were right,’’ I interrupted. 

“It was beginning before that,’’ she 
said slowly; ‘‘ he has neverbeen the same 
since—he must have worked too hard. I 
always thought it! O Mr. Hallock! 
Is it a terrible thing to say? I fear my 
husband is insane !”’ 

She spoke very low but looked at me 
in a terrified way as she said the word. 
Something in her tone startied me. 

‘Can it be!’’ I cried. ‘‘ Have you con- 
sulted a physician ?’’ 

She laid her hand on my arm. « Speak 
lower,’’ she said, talking so low herself 
that I could with difficulty hear. ‘‘He 
may hear you though the door is closed. 
The doctor said it was nothing serious 
when we left New York and that the rest 
would make him all right, but he has 
been growing so much worse. Oh how 
can I tell you!’’ And again she fell to 
sobbing. 

Hardly knowing what I did I took her 
hand in mine. The small fingers closed 
over mine tightly as a child’s might have 
done. 

«How did it begin ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘Did you not notice when you were 
there? ’’.she responded. ‘I thought you 
did—once—but no matter. At first when 
we were married he was so good to me, 
you know; we were so happy! It was 
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after Mabel was born that he began to 
treat me differently.”’ 

She spoke the name “ Mabel’’ and 
paused a moment then. ‘I saw he was 
watching me constantly. When I would 
look at him suddenly there was such a 
strange look in his eyes. He would ques- 
tion me about everything I did and even 
—even bribed my maid to tell him all I 
did in his absence.’’ 

‘‘ Impossible !’’ I cried. 

She continued quickly : 

‘«‘He would not let me go 
driving alone—would scarce- 
ly ever let me receive calls 
when he was not at home and 
all invitations which he could 
not accept I was obliged to 
decline also.’’ 

«“ Abominable!” I 
ejaculated. ‘‘ No won- 
der you——”’ 

She did not heed my 
interruption. 

‘‘Finally,’’ she 
said, ‘‘he would 
not even let me 
read, and this was 
very hard, for I 
could only drown 
my thoughts in 
reading. It was 
hard to stay at 
home all day and 
not read at all. 

Sometimes you 
knowI would dis- 
obey him — was 
it very wrong ?— 
and then he would 
be so angry and 
take all books away from me.” 

‘You were an angel to stand it 
at all,’ said I; and then, «‘ Poor 
Jack !”’ 

‘¢ But that was not the hardest,”’ 
continued Mrs. Hollister. «« Next 
he—he—Mr. Hallock, he sent my 
away !”’ 

«Sent her away !”’ exclaimed I. 

‘Yes, when I did not know it. He 
said it was just for a visit to his sister, 
but she never came back!’ And the 
large eyes looked into mine with an ex- 
pression of the most intense pathos I 
have ever seen. 

‘« But it is horrible,’’ I cried. 


Mabel 


“ Why 
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did you not go tosomeone? How could 
you keep it to yourself ?”’ 

‘««Oh!’’ she answered sadly, ‘I am 
alone you know. At 
the time my father 
died 
he was 


SHE SEEMED A LITTLE FRIGHTENED. 


my last relative. I could not tell stran- 
gers. Besides I did not want people 
to know—they would make it out worse 
than it was; they might even take him 
away from me—and I love him so! I 
knew it was from overwork—he really 
Joves me, you know. I thought if I 
could keep it quiet and we should travel 
for a time——”’ 

She stopped suddenly for the door into 
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the inner room had opened and Jack 
Hollister in dressing gown and slippers, 
with wild restless eyes and uncombed 
hair, stood in the doorway. For a mo- 
ment his eyes met mine in silence. I 
arose and approached him. Mrs. Hol- 
lister did not stir. 

«Jack !’’ I said. 

I stood between them. What was he 
about todo? I would not have been sur- 
prised if he had sprung at my throat. 
But no! With a great effort which was 
quite apparent he controlled himself. 

“Oh! it is you, Dick!’’ hesaid. And 
then turning to his wife: ‘‘ Where is 
Piérre? do you know, Gussie?’’ He left 
me when I was sleeping. My head is 
aching so I wanted him to bathe it, but 
perhaps you will be so kind.” 

She was at his side immediately. 

«Certainly, dear Jack. You will ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Hallock.’’ And before I 
could reply she followed him to the in- 
ner room and closed the door. 

I could only depart, but I felt strangely 
nervous and worried all the day. When 
would I be given another interview with 


Mrs. Hollister? Surely something must 
be agreed upon at once. 

To my disappointment Mrs. Hollister 
did not leave her room again that day 
and it was not till evening when I was 
passing through the corridor that I saw 


her. She was standing in her doorway 
apparently waiting for some one and she 
beckoned to me. I approached her at 
once, 

‘‘ How is he?” I asked. 

‘«Better,’’ she answered, smiling a 
trifle, though she betrayed some nervous- 
ness. ‘He is sleeping now.”’ 

“Are you not afraid to stay with 
him?” I asked. 

She looked at me in surprise. 

«Afraid ! with my husband !”’ 

I was about to speak to cover my con- 
fusion, when she said hurriedly: ««I am 
going to sit up with him tonight. Could 
you find me something to read ?”’ 

‘«Certainly,’’ I answered, ‘‘excuse me 
and I will bring you something at once.”’ 
I returned soon with several novels and 
found her awaiting me. She seemed a 
little frightened. 

‘“Thanks,”’ she said in a low voice, 
taking them quickly. «Good night now. 
I will see you tomorrow.”’ 
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I did not fall asleep till nearly morn- 
ing, and it was late in the day when I 
awoke. Hastily dressing myself I hur- 
ried to my breakfast, where I looked 
eagerly for Mrs. Hollister. She was not 
present. 

‘‘Has Mrs. Hollister been down this 
morning ?’’ I asked the waiter. 

He answered in the negative, shaking 
his head carelessly. 

I did not go*out much during the day, 
fearing to lose an encounter with my 
friend’s wife and finally in impatience 
gave my card to a porter telling him to 
ask her if I might call. He looked at me 
in surprise. 

««They have left,’’ he said. 

«Left! I cried in 
««When??”’ 

‘‘This morning early,’’ he answered. 

My voice stuck in my throat. 

‘«« But he was sick in bed,’’ I managed 
to say ; ‘‘ he was too ill to travel.” 

‘“‘I thought so when they were start- 
ing,’”’ he responded, ‘‘but he insisted 
upon going although she begged him to 
remain.”’ 

‘Where did they go?’’ I questioned. 

‘To Liverpool.”’ 

«Liverpool !’’ This was almost a yell 
and I hastened away to find if his infor- 
mation was correct. It was indeed true. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hollister had left for Liver- 
pool. My first thought was to telegraph 
—follow them immediately. Then I 
realized that I was warranted in no such 
interference. Mrs. Hollister knew her 
own mind. It was no affair of mine. 

Some weeks later I read of their return 
to New York and almost immediately 
after, to my horror, saw an account of 
Mrs. Hollister’'s death, resulting from 
heart disease. 

Was it heart disease? Had she not 
been worried and harassed to death by 
an insane husband whom she passion- 
ately adored? I was wildly impatient of 
details and wrote at once to Hollister ex- 
pressing my great sorrow at his bereave- 
ment and asking him, if it were not un- 
pleasant to himself, to write me of her 
death. I hardly expected an answer 
although I looked for it constantly. Very 
soon I received a reply. It was this: 

DEAR Dick—Your letter is the only 
one of consolation which I am answet- 
ing. To most people I cannot talk of 


amazement. 
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my sorrow; you however have always 
been dear to me although my manner 
has sometimes been distant, and besides, 
owing to the fact that you have seen 
my wife under peculiar circumstances, 
some’ explanation is due you. I mar- 
ried Augusta Marston when she was yet 
a young girl. I cannot tell you how 
passionately I loved her. When she 
consented to marry me I was the happi- 
est man on earth. As you know, Gussie 
was an heiress. She was educated in a 
life of ease—every luxury had been in- 
dulged, every labor was studiously 
avoided her. She had no object in life 
but her own pleasure. Would that it had 
been otherwise! You must have seen 
that my wife was a woman of unusual 
talents, How I regret that her mind 
was not occupied in perfecting them! 
During our honeymoon the excitement 
of married life occupied all her thoughts 
and for the time she was happy. Soon 
however these things wearied her—they 
were no longer novelties. I saw that 
time was beginning to hang heavily on 
her hands. She resorted to an old pas- 
time of hers, of reading fiction. This 
was indulged in so constantly that it be- 
came ere long a mania with her. I 
have never heard of asimilar case, but 
with Gussie her insanity took the form 
that she always imagined herself to be 
the heroine of the latest novel she had 
read. At first perhaps she voluntarily 
affected little mannerisms of the charac- 
ters she had admired, but the habit grew 
with her till it became incurable. I did 
not realize the danger so much at first, 
yet her abrupt changes of character wor- 
ried while they fascinated. Was not her 
ever-varying nature given as one of Cle- 
opatra’s chief attractions ? 

Certainly so well did Gussie carry out 
her different selves that she did not lose 
her means of infatuating me. At times 
she would be so affectionate and winning 
that my heart would almost burst in its 
happiness, but the next day she would 
chill me with her coldness and thus in- 
tensify my passion. I soon learned that 
her manner, dress and thoughts were all 
governed by her reading, and so finely 
was she endowed naturally that she 
would carry out her different natures with 
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great success. All of asudden I saw the 
great danger of her malady. 

Influenced by a certain style of heroin 
she might do injury to herself, to me o: 
to Mabel, who was then a young child 
and whose birth had rendered Gussie’s 
mental condition even more precarious. | 
saw that I must consult a physician about 
her though I could not bear that my dar!- 
ing’s misfortune should be known to 
others. The doctor gave me much en- 
couragement, saying that the cares of 
motherhood would so occupy Gussie’s 
mind as to effect acure. He also sug- 
gested that she should dispense with one 
servant and work more herself, but hav- 
ing never done so in the past the physi- 
cal effort only rendered her condition 
weaker. I was loth to even telling him 
how rapidly her illness was increasing. 
I finally forbade all literature to the 
house and sought to occupy her atten- 
tion otherwise, giving up all my own 
time and energies for this purpose. It 
was of no avail. With broken heart I 
sent away my little daughter to my sis- 
ter’s home and started abroad with Gus- 
sie in the hope that the trip might benefit 
her. By constant vigilance I managed to 
keep all fiction from her, but as you 
know the strain became too much for me 
in London, and I was obliged to realize 
that my own physical condition was not 
strong enough to care for her. I feareda 
severe illness for myself and realized that 
I must reach home at once, but even then 
I did not start in time. In some way (I 
have never been able to discover how) 
Gussie succeeded in obtaining several 
books, and concealing them from me dur- 
ing the voyage reading them by bits as 
the turned-down leaves show. I have told 
you so much, Hallock. I will tell you all 
but you will respect the confidence of a 
broken heart. One of these novels hada 
tragic end. The heroine caused her own 
death. Dick, this was the case with Gus 
sie though we have succeeded in keeping 
it quiet. I could not believe that she was 
dead. It seems socruel! All my life is 
buried with her and it is only for Mabel 
that I care to live. Write to me if you 
will. I shall always be glad to hear from 
you. Your old friend, 

JACK HOLLISTER. 





TWO STORIES OF THE DESERT. 


By DAvip KER. 


N Y three camels drank as if they 
1 would burst themselves, and no 
wonder, for this was the first water that 
we had seen that day and the sun of noon 
was now heating red hot the dismal waste 
of sand, gravel and broken rocks through 
which we had been struggling ever since 
dawn. Travelling in the Sahara desert or 
in the sand wastes of northwestern India 
is rough work, as I know to my cost; but 
for downright hideous desolation there 
is nothing in the world like the great 
Tarter wilderness of central Asia. 

My servant and I, blistered as we were 


other men are ready and willing to rob 
and murder you whenever they get the 
chance. The moment we caught sight of 
those brown bony slouching forms and 
flat mnarrow-eyed greenish-gray faces 
(half buried in huge sugar-loaf caps of 
black sheepskin) I felt for my revolver 
and my Tarter for his axe. 

It was true that these hobgoblins were 
seven against two and that every man of 
them had a long gun upon his shoulder 
and an enormous knife in his belt ; but I 
counted much upon the advantage given 
to us by the possession of the revolver, 
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= and 
actually gritty with sand from head to 
foot, were very glad to catch sight of a 
huge overhanging rock on the brink of 
the stream, which offered some shelter 
from the scorching glare that seemed 
to set the very sky on fire. But scarcely 
had we washed the dust from our hands 
ind faces and refilled our skin bags with 
the water which was to last us till the 
next halt, when a group of strange and 
tartling figures suddenly appeared on 
the opposite bank. 
It may sometimes be awkward to find 
one’s self alone in the desert but it is often 
lite as unpleasant to meet other men 
there especially when you know that the 








ASTONISHING A TARTAR, 


always an object of terror to these ignor- 
ant savages who believe it to be an en- 
chanted weapon which when once set 
a-going keeps on firing till you tell it to 
stop, and kills a man with every shot. 

However I had no wish to be delayed 
by a fight (and possibly a wound as well) 
just when we were hurrying at our ut- 
most speed across the desert to join the 
Russian army on the other side; so I 
told my servant (who being a Tarter him- 
self would know how to deal with them) 
to hail his countrymen and ask what 
they wanted. 

«‘Amaun ust?’ (Is it peace ?) shouted 
or rather screeched my trusty Murad. 

““Insh’ Allah amaun ust’’ (Please God 
it is peace), answered one of the Tartars, 
who seemed to be the leader of the band. 
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I had heard these two salutations ex- 
changed so often during our desert jour- 
ney that I understood them at once; but 
the few words of Tartar which I had 
learned from Murad did not help me to 
understand much of what followed. I 
could gather however that my Asiatic 
‘man Friday’ was describing me as a 
powerful magician who could do great 
wonders. I had little doubt that he would 
give his new friends a thrilling account 
of my power of writing five letters at 
once without ink, just by touching the 
paper with a stick, which was his 
explanation of the agate pencil and 
black copying sheet wherewith I made 
copies of the letters that I was then 
sending to the newspapers from the seat 
of war. 

‘« Master,’’ said Murad at length, turn- 
ing to meas the foremost of the Tartars 
began to wade across the stream, ‘‘I have 
told them that you are a mighty en- 
chanter and the chief is coming to behold 
the wonders that you can do.”’ 

This was rather embarrassing, for I 
knew that unless I could frighten the 


robbers thoroughly it might go ill with 
us both. I began to regret that I had not 
learned a few tricks of parlor magic 
which would have come in very handily 


just then. But all at once I caught sight 
of something moving slowly along the 
sky line far away to the eastward, and a 
bright idea struck me. 

‘‘ Men sa@y that a Tartar’s eye is keen,”’ 
said I. ‘‘ What does my brother see yon- 
der ?’’ 

‘‘Surely it is a camel,’’ answered the 
chief, looking fixedly where I pointed. 

«A camel !’’ I cried. +‘ Does my brother 
see no clearer than that? I see’’ (looking 
through my field glass as I spoke) ‘four 
camels and six men.”’ 

The chief took the glass, gave one 
glance through it and then dropped it so 
hastily that I had barely time to save it 
from falling upon the stones. 

‘‘ Badja’’ (Children), cried he, ‘this 
frangi (foreigner) is indeed a great ma- 
gician! Yonder camels are at least three 
farsakhs (leagues) away and he brought 
them so near that they seemed coming to 
bite me!”’ 

Such a miracle was quite enough for 
the worthy brigands, and when we parted 
an hour later they took leave of me as 
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reverently as if I had been the prophet 
Mahomet himself. 

One comes to appreciate in the desert 
the value of water as nowhere else in the 
world, and many are the stories told in 
which water plays an important part. One 
that is a favorite with thedesert-bred child 
runs in this way : 

In the days when the Arab Mahom- 
etans were conquering Persia and carry- 
ing all beforethem there and everywhere 
else they laid siege to a very strong town 
which was ‘defended by a great Persian 
general named Harmosan. This Harmo- 
san was one of the great officers called 
satraps—who were in Persia very much 
what a governor of a state is among us— 
and his name was renowned far and wide 
as the best general and the bravest soldier 
in the whole kingdom. So when the Arabs 
who had come up against the town heard 
that he was in command of it they knew 
that they were going to have some hard 
work. 

And so they did sure enough. The 
great satrap seemed to be everywhere at 
once—never tired, never discouraged, nev- 
er ata loss. Wherever the Arabs made 
an attack, there was Harmosan with his 
best men at his back all ready to beat them 
off. When food began to run short in the 
town he shortened his own allowance like 
the rest and kept no more forhimself than 
what was just enough to make him fit for 
duty. However hard he might have 
worked during the day he always took 
his turn of watching after dark like any 
private soldier, and very often in the dead 
of night when all was dark and silent he 
would steal out of the town with a band of 
his bravest warriors, burst into the Arab 
camp, setting fire to the tents and cutting 
loose the horses, and then get back into 
the town again in spite of all that the 
enemy could do to stop him. 

But the Arabs who were besieging the 
place were not the men to be easily beaten, 
and notwithstanding all the valor of Har- 
mosan and his soldiers the city was taken 
at last and the brave general made pris- 
oner after fighting till his sword was bro- 
ken and he himself beaten down upon his 
knees. 

As he lay bound hand and foot in one 
of the citadel towers, Harmosan heard a 
great shouting from the plain below. A 
fresh army had just come up to help the 
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Arabs, commanded 
by the great caliph 
Omar himself, the 
ruler of all the king- 
doms of the east, and 
although he came 
too late to assist in 
the taking of the | 
town the Arab sol- 
diers welcomed him 
none the less heartily 
for they all knew } 
how hard he had 
striven to arrive in } 
time and how hard ff 
he and his men must 
have suffered on that 
long and weary 
march. 

The next morning 
the satrap was 
brought out of his 
dungeon and led in- 
to the presence of [ 
Omar himself whose 
giant form towered } 
above the tallest of 
the warriors around 
him. 

«God has put much 
courage into the 














hearts of these un- 
believers,’’ said the 
caliph with a grim smile as he saw how 
boldly the Persian prisoner faced him. 
‘Well, friend, were all the Persians like 
thee we should not have conquered them 
soeasily. I cannot let thee live to slay 
more of my warriors, but for thy courage 
I will grant thee one request before we kill 
thee.’’ 

‘«‘ For two days,’’ answered Harmosan, 
forcing the words with difficulty through 
his parched lips, ‘‘not a drop of water 
hath cooled my tongue. Give me one cup 
of water to quench my thirst and then do 
with me what ye will.’’ 

The caliph clapped his hands and in- 
stantly one of his attendants brought for- 
ward a bowl filled to the brim with cool 
sparkling water, a tempting sight indeed 
to the eyes of the worn and thirsty cap- 

ve. But to everyone’s amazement 
larmosan, instead of draining the goblet 
t one draught, held it doubtfully in his 
ind, and eyed it suspiciously as if fear- 
1g some mischief. 


“BID THEN THY WARRIORS GATHER IT UP FROM THE SAND!” 


‘What now, man?” cried Omar, 
‘“‘Dost thou fear poison or treachery ? 
Fear neither for we Arabs need no such 
foul tricks to aid us in destroying our 
foes. Drink freely for thou shalt not die 
till thou hast drained this cup of water to 
the last drop.”’ 

Quick as lightning the Persian flung 
the cup on the ground. 

‘‘Caliph Omar,”’ cried he, looking full 
in his enemy’s face with a defiant smile, 
‘‘thou hast said that I shall not die till I 
have drunk that water—bid then thy war- 
riors gather it up from the sand !”’ 

Then the Arabs, seeing how they were 
tricked, drew their swords; but Omar 
waved them back with one hand while 
he laid the other protectingly on Har- 
mosan’s shoulder. 

‘‘Let him live!’’ he shouted with the 
full strength of his mighty voice. « Let 
him live! An Arab’s word is sacred, and 
there will at least be one more brave man 
left in the world.”’ 
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HISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CONFEDERACY 


By MURAT HALSTEAD. 


See E most deeply interested readers of 
stories are of two classes—those to 
whom that in hand is old and thorough- 
ly known, and those whose interest is un- 
touched save with foreshadowed intelli- 
gence. Letters by descriptive writers are 
telished especially by travellers whose 
own experiences are sketched, and by per- 
sons who never have been in the neigh- 
borhoods described and to whom the pic- 
tures drawn and the information given 
are quite fresh. One says, ‘I read that 
chapter with great pleasure because I 
have been there and know all about it 
myself ’’; and another, ‘‘ I read it with de- 
light for the reason that it was news from 
a country just discovered, for me.”’ 

War history is intensely interesting to 
those who were engaged in the warfare, 
and to the young born after the combat, 
to whom the truth of immense events 
comes in glimpses like a landscape seen 
in the flashes of lightning. How fast 
the old time fades ! how seldom the clear 


light shines ! and how suddenly the twi- 
light darkens and the night descends ! 
The Confederate etchings herewith pre- 
sented in the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
are remarkable for the fidelity with which 
they express the convictions and the tem- 
per of the southern people during the first 
years of the war between the United and 
Confederate States. Those whose per- 
sonal reminiscences cover these times 
will study the lines of the drawings and 
recognize the unerring touch of the artist; 
while the generation of the last quarter 
of a century will be startled to find ina 
form so concentrated a record of the fierce 
animosities, the bitter resentments, the 
implacable prejudices, the passion, the 
frenzy and the ferocity of the war, as 
it was and as it appeared within the 
lines of the Confederacy, and to the sym- 
pathizers, without reserve or misgiving, 
with the Confederates. 

It will surprise many in the south and 
still more in the north, to study these 
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etchings and recognize in them what the 
public opinion was of the citizens who 
took up arms against the government of 
the United States, because President Lin- 
coln opposed the extension of slavery and 
was supposed, when elected, to represent 
aggression toward the states that main- 
tained slavery anda deliberate purpose 
to destroy them as sovereign powers, and 
deprive them forever of that political po- 
tentiality of which they were prouder 
than anything else they held or hoped 
for. 

Now it is rare to hear President Lincoln 
spoken of without expressions of deepest 
respect; and men of all parties under- 
stand and declare his high and honorable 
place in history, and praise him above all 
things for his kindliness, charity, long- 
suffering, forbearance and generosity, 
and there is forever quoted as the best 
expression of his character, personal and 
public, his immortal phrase, ‘‘ With 
malice toward none, with charity for all.’’ 
It is instructive with this in mind to 
study the etchings in which he is depict- 
ed, remembering that this is the work of 
a man of cultivation, and is courtesy it- 


self compared with the coarser manifes- 


tations of the like sentiment. The time 
was when it was politeness to call Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Abrahamus, and denounce 
him as a despot who trampled upon the 
constitution of his country and steeped 
the land in the blood of white men for 
the sake of the negro. 

Three of the drawings here are espe- 
cially directed at President Lincoln, one 
founded on the story of his flight to 
Washington wearing a Scotch cap. Mr. 
Lincoln was induced to change his route 
and time of passing through Baltimore 
when on the way to be inaugurated, be- 
cause it was discovered that the crowd 
certain to collect there to receive him 


would be hostile, boisterous and perhaps | 


dangerous—and it was believed there was 


a plot to assassinate him. 


The recollec- || 
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a pure fiction, and the constant circula- 
tion it has had is an instance of the 
survival of the picturesque. l 

The Worship of the North is an etch-| 
ing in which there is contained a volume. | 
The negro on the altar is the idol and 
around him are bayonets with the John-| 
Brown pike most conspicuous in the cen- 
tre; and St. Ossawatamie is a statue 
with a pike standing on a pedestal, an ob- 
ject of adoration and assumed to be an 
intercessor. A white man is offered asa 
sacrifice to the negro idol; Henry Ward 
Beecher has just used the sacrificial knife; 
Charles Sumner bears a torch. Horace 
Greeley swings a censer which emits 
snakes. Ben Butler, General Scott, Gen- 
eral Halleck, General Hunter, Governor 
Andrew, Mrs. Beecher-Stowe, Secretary 
Stanton and others,appear as worshippers. 
It would take a file of the Richmond Ex- 
aminer for a year to tell as much of the 
hostile violence and contemptuousness 
of the southern people toward their ad- 
versaries at the beginning of the great 
contest, as is contained in this outline 
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tion of the attack upon the Sixth Massa- | 


chusetts regiment of volunteers in Balti- 
more, a short time after, and the murder 
of Lincoln at the beginning of his second 
term, remove all ideas of the ridiculous 
from the entertainment of this apprehen- 
sion—which was loudly denounced and 
hooted at the time as ludicrous and dis- 
graceful. The Scotch cap story was 


a 7 


PASSING THROUGH BALTIMORE. 
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drawing. There is another one still more 
striking—that of the writing of the proc- 
lamation of emancipation. Of course 
President Lincoln was, in the view of 
those in the control of the seceded 
states, trampling the constitution of the 
United States under his feet. The seces- 


sionists never got over the theory even in 

the midst of their efforts to overthrow the 

government, that they werein aspecial de- 

gree the appointed interpreters and au- 
3 
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of St. Domingo, the murder of children 
and the desolation of homes. John Brown 
with a palm in one hand anda pike in the 
other looks with cranky benignity from a 
frame. The Statue of Liberty is bur 

lesqued with a baboon’s head and a 
laurel wreath—suggesting the favorite re- 
vilement of Lincoln as a gorilla. The 
devil holds his inkstand and on the back 
of his chair is an ass’s head! This gives 
at a stroke the southern notion of the war 
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WRITING THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 


thorized defenders of the constitution. It 
was a natural and popular stroke there- 
fore for the artist to place the constitu- 
tion under the feet of the President who 
was seeking to enforce the laws and save 
the Union. The idea that the Union and 
the constitution could be preserved by 
force of arms in a war that throughout 
the Confederacy was popularly called 
‘*the John Brown raid on a large scale’ 
was regarded as the most preposterous 
proposition that had ever been heard of. 
Negroes’ heads with rams’ horns decorate 
the table upon which Lincoln writes the 
proclamation of freedom, and the legs 
end with Satanic cloven feet. Upon the 
wall is a picture showing the massacres 


and the purport of the proclamation at 
the time it was issued. The war as the 
southern people saw it, was on the part of 
the national authorities the massacre of 
white men in a fanatical crusade for the 
blacks. It was as they believed wholly 
prohibited by the constitution, and they 
understood the invasion of the territory 
they held to be their own, as a proceeding 
that made John Brown a sort of god; and 
instead of comprehending that the inva 

sion and conquest of their states was for 
the benefit of the whole people, themselves 
no less than others, they maintained that 
it was full of all uncharitableness and 
every horror—that it was asinine and ba- 
boonish and devilish and incited in this 
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THE BATTLE IN BALTIMORE. 


country the memorable woes of the war 
of the races in St. Domingo. 

Other drawings are in the same spir- 
it. The sentiment was propagated that 
northern troops were from the slums, and 
chiefly criminals or foreigners ; and the 
fashion with which national regiments 
were recruited and provost-imarshal duty 
performed was that the invaders were in 
the coarsest degree mercenary and mer- 
ciless, and the lowest of the human race. 
It may be news to many in these days 
that General Butler of Massachusetts was 
as conspicuous as he appears in our Con- 
federate history in etchings. But he was 
for some yearsawon- ¢, 


fact that he voted sixty-three times in 
the democratic national convention at 
Charleston for Jefferson Davis as the 
democratic candidate for the presidency 
of the United States, and was one of the 
leaders at Baltimore in the division of the 
democratic party and the nomination of 
Breckenridge against Douglass. It was 
southern sentiment that as he had gone 
that far he must have been an awful hyp- 
ocrite or his principles would have car- 
ried him with them into the war—and 
therefore he was asortof traitor. Indeed 
it took a good while to convince many of 
the southern people who were engaged 





derfully well-hated 
man, made famous 
beyond comparison 
by the malicious ar- | 
dor and ingenuity of | 
his enemies ; and the 
Baltimore caricatur- 
ist whose facile pen- 
cil we are following 
pays General Butler 
no more attention in 
proportion than the 
press of the south 
gave him. The vio- 
lent hatred of Butler 
in the states of the 
Confederacy appear- 
ed early and seemed 





to originate in the 
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ENLISTMENT OF SICKLES BRIGADE, 


in the rebellion that they had not been 
most terribly wronged by the northern 
democracy; and there would have been 
more ground for the imputations which 
they launched against their former breth- 
ren in the party, if the representatives of 
the northern democrats had not in the 
Charleston convention given them fair 
and ample warning that they had gone 
as far as it was possible to go, - 

in behalf of the vindication | 

of the rights claimed by the 
southern people—and could 

not and would not undertake 

to stand by them in the asser- 

tion of the new departure 
which was there demanded as 

the democratic platform and 
refused—that the constitution 
carried slavery with it into the 
territories! It isa remarkable |\7j 
episode in the history of the |=/{\ 
war that it was sothoroughly | | 
predicted in the course of the | 
discussions at the Charleston 
convention, and that the lines 


of the defenders of the Union etched by 
the Confederate artist in the Worship of 
the North—the sacrifice of the white man 
upon the altar of the negro idol—only 
General Butler and Mrs. Beecher-Stowe 
are among the living. 

We find these etchings full of the 
sharpest scorn and of rancorous hatred, 
referring to the early rather than the lat- 





between the north and the 

south were so distinctly drawn in those 
debates. The prominence of General But- 
ler in the conventions at Charléston and 
Blatimore seem to have made him a tar- 
get for the arrows of the southern arch- 
ers ; and it is impressive in turning over 
these pictures to note that of all the group 
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er period of the war. There is a reason 
for this that should be well understood. 
The northern and southern people—and 
we would not use the sectional phrase of 
statement if its precise equivalent could 
be found in other words—were taught in 
the course of the grappling in deadly con- 
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MAKING CLOTHES FOR*‘BOYS IN THE ARMY. 
flict of their gigantic armies, to respect 
each other. Before the war they were 
very ill-acquainted, and it was the habit 
of each section to dis- 
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achieved merely by overwhelming num- 
bers ; forgetting the compensating advan- 
tages on the Confederate side for those 
who were called to act upon the defensive 
in enormous natural fortresses. It is vain, 
and would be far aside from the purpose 
of this paper, to consider these controver- 
sies, unless by taking them up any shade 
of animosity that lingers in them might 
be eliminated. The northern people were 
exceedingly slow at the beginning of the 
war to comprehend the intense earnest- 
ness of the people of the south, or to give 


1 them credit for the martial ability that 


they possessed. It is history that there 
were two formidable invasions of the 
north by southern troops ; that Wash- 
ington was four times seriously menaced ; 





parage the other. It 
was a current north- 
ern joke that John 
Brown had so fright- 
ened Virginia with 
twenty men that if he 
had happened to have 
a hundred he could 
have marched 
through Richmond, 
and that a regiment 
would have been am- 
ple for the conquest 
of the state. In the 
south there was in- 
fatuation about the 
ability of one south- 
ern man to whip from 








three to five Yankees. 
Something of this still 


SLAVES CONCEALING THEIR MASTER. 


lingers in the southern writers when ac- that the Virginians watered their horses 


counting for the result of the war as 


in the Susquehanna; that the greatest 
, of the battles of the war 
was fought in Pennsyl- 
vania; and that even 
when Grant crossed the 
Rapidan there was a dead- 
ly struggle in the wilder- 
ness that made the for- 
tunes of war seem once 
more in doubt. These 
things told the world— 
the northern people no 
less, indeed more, than 
others—of the marvellous 
soldierly qualities of the 
southern people; and it 
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was fortunate that the 
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It taught the people 
of the country north 
and south to respect 
themselves and each 
other. The old will 
testify that these 
strange and sinister 
sketches are true to 
their time ; that they 
are faithful as the 
photography of battle 
fields, of one of the 
developments of war- 
fare; and the young 
should temper their 
surprise that such 
things are historical, 
with the sober medi- 
tations of a genial 








VALIANT MEN ‘DAT FITE MIT SIEGEL.” 


highest order of statesmanship could not 
be associated with a cause that was with- 
out material warrant, moral foundation 
or political justification, and so happily 
for all it failed. That which permits and 
indeed commands the publication of the 
Confederate etchings, which must be re- 
garded as a vivid and characteristic con- 
tribution to history, is the current patent 
truth that they relate to a state of things 
that has passed away. It would be unwise 
not to be sensible that there are sectional 
matters still open for settlement, con- 
troversies that would be very exciting, 
even infuriating, yet to come; but of 
the feeling that the works of Dr. Volck 
represent there is so little left that they 
may be regarded with a compassionate 
sympathy and considered purely as his- 
tory andart. Theintemperance displayed 
here, the unreflecting remorseless fury 
that is seen, did not endure to Appo- 
mattox. The war was a great teacher. 


TRACKS OF THE ARMIES, 


philosophy. 

Long before the end of the conflict oz 
arms there was a southern sensibility 
that after all Yankee Doodle was a grand 
old fellow, and the mighty Nation that 
all the states made up something worthy 


— 


CHARLESTON HARBOR. 


to be interested in and that it would be 
well to be a part of; that there was more 
glory in the old than there could be in a 
new flag; and the proudest boast and 
congratulation of the members from the 
reconstructed and restored states when 
they found themselves again under the 
dome of the capital was, ‘‘ We are in our 


| father’s house and we have come to stay 


forever.’’ And the feeling in the north— 
would that the south could know how 
true and noble and chivalrous it was !— 
declared for the most generous policy 
consistent with rational political pru- 
dence, and was ready to go beyond the 
lines that cautious statesmanship would 
draw, and meant to give suffrage as the 
happier way of broadening the founda- 
tions of the Republic. There had been new 
light on the great commonwealths of the 
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south whose manhood had been amply 
vindicated, though the sword they drew 
had failed to achieve their sovereignty. 
Carl Schurz tells that in one of his cam- 
paigns in Virginia when separated from 
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ing in Richmond as the president of the 
United States, and he said he asserted 
the far higher honor of the presidency of 
the Confederate states. Heis gone and 
the United States only gained in uni- 
versal prestige by the trial of 
the strength of the general 
government and the tenacity 
of the national vitality. Heis 
no more, and his daughter—the 
Daughter of the Confederacy 
—is soon to become the wife 
of a young man in the north 
whose blood is of the oldest 
anti-slavery stock; and the 
chivalry of the north, no less 
than that of the south, will 
be warm-hearted toward her 
and show by acts of kindness 
unaffected and the involuntary 
politeness of respectful affec- 





FORMATION OF GUERILLA BANDS, 


the cracker train and after a long day’s 
fasting, the best hope was that there 
might be something found to eat the next 
day, one of his staff officers pressed to 
his side and asked him if he remembered 
how delightfully they cooked and served 
hares with a delicious sauce that was a 
specialty of the house in one of the Pa- 
lais Royal restaurants in Paris. At the 
moment the remembrance was not com- 
forting, and the officer was re- - 
garded as guilty of a breach 
of discipline, but not pun- 
ished for his untimely and 
fantastic recollection. It is 
said of John C. Breckenridge 
thatin the midst of his dreari- 
est campaign in western Vir- 
ginia, retreating in a driving 
rain and gloomily apprehen- 
sive, one of his staff asked him 
to explain the constitutional 
ground upon which the south- 
ern politicians claimed that 
the right existed to carry 
slavery into the territories and 
whether he thought that sol- 





tion and the high and tender 
consideration that isthetribute 
of manliness to womanhood, the hope 
that her home may be happy in the 
Union of lakes and of lands, of hearts 
and of hands, the Union still of the fa- 
thers and the mothers, now and evermore. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTES. 
The series of etchings which is pre- 


sented in this issue of the Cosmopoli- 
tan comprises one of the most inter- 





emn constitutional right 

would be exercised after the war! It is 
said to the credit of Breckenridge that he 
was able to laugh at the humor of this 
immense impertinence. In the midst of 
the war Jefferson Davis was through in- 
advertence introduced at a public meet- 


JAMISON’S JAYHAWKERS. 
esting reminiscences of the great war of 
the rebellion. They are the work of 
Dr. A. J. Volek of Baltimore who etched 
them during the early years of the civil 
war. Dr. Volck was an agent of the 
Confederate government and to get his 
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GENERAL STUART’S RAID TO THE WHITE HOUSE. 


sketches he repeatedly ran the blockade. 
The daring artist finally was arrested 
by the United States government and 
confined in Fort McHenry. The sketches 
were etched and a few copies printed 
intended for private distribution, after 
which the original copper plates were 
shipped to England for safety and left 
with De la Rue & Company of London. 
Owing to neglect, the plates were ren- 
dered useless by dampness and verdigris, 
and never were re-etched. Dr. Volck 
at one time was at the head ot the first 
art academy in the south, and his ability 
as an etcher and as a portrayer of the 
events of the war is manifest. 
I. WORSHIP OF THE NORTH. 

This is the 
most elabor- 
ate etching of 
all in the se- 
ries. It shows 
the public 
men of the 
north wor- 
shipping, as 
an idol, a ne- 
gro on. the 
Chicago plat- 
form, the cor- 
nerof whichis 
a carved head 
of Lincoln. 





II. PASSING THROUGH BALTIMORE. 


Lincoln on his way to the inauguration 
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at Washington, fearful of his life, appears 
at the partly open door of a freight car to 
ascertain the cause of a horrible noise and 
finds that it is nothing worse than a cat 
on top of ahydrant. The car is labelled 
‘« Freight — bones; capacity, ooo.’’ 


WRITING THE EMANCIPATION PROC- 
LAMATION. 


IIl. 


This is a most carefully wrought etch- 
ing. Lincoln is seated sideways at a 
table, writing, his head upon his hand 
and his left foot upon a bound copy of 
the constitution which lies upon the floor. 


BALTIMORE, APRIL  I9, 


1861. 


IV. BATTLE IN 


A spirited street scene in which the 
— +! Baltimoreans 
| are assailing 
the Sixth 
Massachusetts 
regiment. 


V. SEARCHING 
FOR ARMS. 


A roomina 
southern 
house in 
which a squad 
of soldiers 
are turning 
over the bed 
looking for 
arms and money. All that is found isa 
small Confederate flag which the captain 
holds up to the mother whose daughter 
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GENERAL STUART'S RETURN FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 
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is clinging to her breast. The master 
of the house is outside the doorway, try- 
ing to thrust aside the soldiers who pre- 
vent his entrance. 


ENLISTMENT OF SICKLES BRIGADE, 
NEW YORK. 


VI. 


The local- 
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‘Substitutes for sale. Supply of Able- 


bodied Men always on hand, Cheap.’ A 
well-dressed young man who has been 
drafted enters to obtain a substitute, and 
is ushered by the man in charge to a 
group of ragged wrecks of humanity. 


VIII. MAKING 





ity is the Five 
Points. On 
one side is a 
missionary, 
with the Bi- 
ble in hand, 
preaching, 
while some 
one above |i 
him is surrep- 
titiously re- 
moving his 
wig. On the 
other side is 
a gaunt and 
gaudy wo- 
man giving 
pipes to the crowd. Behind her is the 
sign ‘Pipes for the noble Saviours of their 
Country, by Mrs. Higby.’ Between the 
two sides of the street are the recruits, 
intermingled with whom is the colonel, 
the lieutenants, a first sergeant and a 
corporal. One of the lieutenants has a 
transparency “The Capital in Danger, 
Sickles Brigade to the Rescue.’ 








VII. BUYING A SUBSTITUTE tN THE 


NORTH DURING THE WAR. 


Shows the interior of a house on the 
outside of the door of which is the sign, 
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BUTLER'S VICTIMS ( OF FORT SAINT PHILIP. 


CLOTHES FOR 
THE BOYS IN 
THE ARMY. 


A touching 
scene ina 
southern 
home. The 
aged mother 
is at the flax 
wheel, spin- 
ning the flax 
into thread ; 
one of the 
daughters is 
at the loom, 
weaving the 
thread into cloth; while the other daugh- 
ter is making of the cloth, garments for 
the sons and brothers in the army. 
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IX. SLAVES CONCEALING THEIR MASTER 
FROM A SEARCH PARTY. 


The master stands behind the open 
kitchen door, cocked pistol in hand, 
while the slave woman directs the armed 
and mounted party before the door down 
the road. A young negro boy sits at the 
hearth, holding a skillet, and endeavor- 
ing to reassure a badly frightened young- 
er brother. 

X. RETURN OF A RAID- 
ING PARTY FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


A verv pretty study 
of animal life. The 
officers, mounted, are 
directing the soldiers, 
who are driving the 
herds of cattle and 
swine which they 
have confiscated in 
the rich farming 
country of southern 
Pennsylvania. The 
white-topped bag- 
gage wagons are roll- 
ing along filled with 
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forage. 
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COUNTERFEIT NOTES FOR SALE, 


MEN ‘DAT FITE MIT 
SIEGEL.’ 

This ironical title calls to mind a pic- 
ture which can be imagined. The sol- 
diers are plundering and burning a home, 
while the mistress of the house, but half 
clad, is on her knees before an officer beg- 
ging that her house may be spared. 

XII. TRACKS OF THE ARMIES. 


The husband returns to what once had 
been his home, to find 
the house demolished 
and the dead body of 
his wife among the 
ruins. The cradle is 
overturned and the child 
gone. A vulture sits by 
the chimney, eager to 
descend on the dead. 
The grief-stricken man 
clasps his hand to his 
forehead, and staggers in 
amid the desolation. 
The leaf of an open 
book which lies on the 
floor says, ‘By their 
deeds ye shall know 
them.’ 

XIII. FORMATION OF 

GUERILLA BANDS. 

One of the band is 
approaching an armed man who stands 
by the side of his wife and child, and 
is persuading him to join them. 


XI. VALIANT 


XIV. JAYHAWKERS. 


A gang of marauders are galloping 
through a hamlet, burning and murder- 


ing as they go. The leader has swung 
over his saddle in front of him a young 
girl whom he is carrying off. A man is 


aiming his gun at two women who are 

fleeing across the field. 

XV. STONE BLOCKADE OFF CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The entrance to the harbor is filled up 
with the hulls of dismantled ships which 
have been loaded down with stone and 
sunk in the channel to impede the pro- 
gress of the hostile fleet. 

XVI. FREE NEGROES IN THE NORTH. 


Life among the slums of a northern 


| cityisshown. A negro beggar is given in- 


stead of ari alms, a tract on slavery from 

the fingers of a high-bred well-dressed 

man. A physician is bargaining with 

two negroes for the purchase of a dead 

body for dissection. 

XVII. CAVE LIFE IN VICKSBURG DURING 
THE SIEGE. 

A mournful and pathetic picture of a 
southern lady kneeling in prayer in the 
underground cave room which has been 
furnished from the home in which it is 











FREE NEGROES IN THE NORTH. 

no longer safe to dwell. Vicksburg saw 
many such sights during the long six- 
weeks siege of 1863. 


XVIII. VICKSBURG CANAL. 


Two Confederate soldiers, one of whom 
has a spyglass, are viewing the Union 
forces working on the canal which, it 
was intended by Grant, should divert 
the channel of the river, and leave 
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Vicksburg an inland city. The vista 

through which the view is obtained is 

charmingly executed showing in detail 

the beauties of southern woodland and 

marshland. 

XIX. GENERAL STUART’S RAID TO THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 

In June 1862 after the battle of Fair 
Oaks the dashing Confederate cavalry- 
man ‘ Jeb’ Stuart started north of Rich- 
mond, rode completely around the Union 
army. This bold movement caused Mc- 
Clellan seriously to entertain the idea of 
moving his case from White House to 
the James river. The etching shows the 
cavalry surprising ‘Hezekiah Skinflint, 
sutler’ and running off the herds. 


PRISONERS IN FORT ST. 


PHILIP. 
A striking scene through the open sally 


XX. BUTLER’S 


CAVE LIFE IN VICKSBURG, 


port of Fort St. Philip, 
captured by Farragut 
and Butler in April 
1862. Citizens of New 
Orleans with ball and 
chain fastened to their 
ankles are at work 
digging and are being 
guarded by colored 
Union soldiers. In the 
distance General But- 
ler is seen escorting 
two women, supposed 
Union sympathizers. 


XXI. PRAYER IN 
STONEWALL JACK- 
SON’S CAMP, 
This is one of the 
most effective etch- 
ings in the series. A 
group of soldiers led by Stonewall Jack- 
son are engaged in prayer. 


XXII. COUNTERFEIT CONFEDERATE NOTES 
PUBLICLY OFFERED FOR SALE. 


A store window bears the placard 
‘ Counterfeit Confederate Treasury Notes 
for sale. Soldiers under orders to the 
South supplied with lots to suit at Reason- 
able Rates.’ 


XXIII. GENERAL STUART’S RETURN FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


This shows a portion of Stuart’s army 
at a small stream of running water at 
which a halt was made to water the hors- 
es. General Stuart was returning from his 
raid to Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, in 


October 1862. As a study of horses the 


etching is fine. 


VICKSBURG CANAL, 








AMERICA AND SUFFRAGE. 


NE of the mosi intelligent actors in 
our public affairs, who knows the 
country well, expresses in a private note 
to me the weariness, not to say the dis- 
gust, which he feels when highly educated 
Americans express a distrust of America. 
‘««Therearemany menofculture,’’ hesays, 
‘‘whose critical attitudeis exceedingly dis- 
agreeable to many of us old-fashioned fel- 
lows. They think it is wholly because 
they believe in free trade, but it is be- 
cause they have evidently lost faith in 
Americanism.”’ 
* * x 
AMONG all Social Problems the most 
important is thus suggested. I am sorry 
to say that the heresy involved is the 
theme of a good deal of the oratory of 
commencements and school valedictories. 
Commencement is the season when men 
who think themselves specially men of 
letters take their innings. They have 
been obliged to read their daily papers 
through the whole winter, and to see one 
or another folly overhauled by quite an- 
other set of men. They are not at the 
bottom of their hearts quite sure whether 
they are glad that they declined to join 
that set of men in youth. Sorry or not, 
they are not indisposed, now that they 
have a platform and an hour, totell them 
what ‘we, the people,’ think ofthem. And 
by a natural consequence ‘we,the readers,’ 
who have to read the baccalaureate ad- 
dresses and the Zeta Sigma Alpha anni- 
versary orations, have to digest a good deal 
of pessimistic criticism on public affairs, 
which comes generally from highly edu- 


cated men. They may have been over- 


trained as they say in the gymnasium; 
but their lack is not thelack of train- 
ing, droll as it is. 

* 


* * 


I DEVOTED my one chance the last time 
anybody invited me to such anniversary 
duty, to saying, for the benefit of such 
speakers, that a trouble deep down in our 
system of education is that the average 
pupil and the average professor in the 
colleges and universities have very little 
instruction as to the peculiarities of this 
imperial America of ours, and that they 
are apt to be ignorant of those peculiari- 
ties. It is much cheaper to travel in 
Europe than in the United States. Trav- 
elling there is much more interesting 
and agreeable than travelling here. So 
that men very naturally ‘run over to 
Europe’ for their vacations, or what they 
now call their ‘sabbatical year.’ And 
when you meet a ‘highly educated man’ 
you are apt to find that he can tell you 
how the city of Berlin is governed better 
than he can tell you how the system of 
land-owning by the nation works among 
the Cherokees. I ventured to ask the 
rich friends of the university where | 
spoke to endow a ‘ professorship of Amer- 
ica.’ 

* * * 

I THINK, that is sound doctrine. But I 
do not believe it accounts fully for the 
pessimistic temper among educated men 
of which my friend speaks. I will say 
however that it is quite sure that the 
more a man knows of America the more 
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sure he is of his future. The man for in- 
stance who knows the large towns or 
small cities does not long believe that 
the lower wards of New York govern 
America, as the pessimists generally do 
believe. And the man who has lived 


much among ranchmen or wheatmakers 
does not think that anarchists or cardi- 
nals are going to govern this nation. 

* * * 


REALLY and at bottom a distrust of 
universal suffrage is the foundation trou- 
ble with the despairing orators. Wheth- 
er it come from ignorance of America, 
from some bad weekly newspaper, from 
an early defeat in political aspirations, 
from too much Europe, from an overdose 
of Bellamy, from living next door to a 
boss, from Thomas Carlyle, or from a 
good faithful square study of books on 
government, without much touch of the 
elbows with the rank and file, is not for 
our purpose now of much consequence. 
The disease however developed is a dis- 
trust of universal suffrage. You can gen- 
erally detect the latent virus by leading 
up to a discussion of jury trial. Your 
average pessimist does not believe in 
that. Always he believes in the ‘ frag- 
ment’—as why should he not?—and is 
sure that he belongs to the fragment, as 
he certainly does ; and then he draws the 
inference that the country is going to 
the dogs, as itis not. This inference, to 
speak logically, is the result of arguing 
with an undistributed middle from two 
premises both of which are false. To 
speak in everyday language the inference 
is all wrong. 

* * * 

ONE of our distinguished statesmen, 
who himself retired from public life too 
soon, states the theory on which this dis- 
trust rests in the following words : 

‘‘Under a popular government the rep- 
resentative man is usually as near to the 

erage of popular intelligence and mor- 

ity as the machinery provided for as- 
ertaining public opinion permits. Our 
sovernment’s trusts are therefore rarely 
confided to, or its honors bestowed upon, 
the comparatively restricted class of ‘ su- 
erior men,’ and for the very sufficient 
ison that this class would not fairly 
present the wishes of the great majority 
hich it is the proper functions of popu- 
r governments to consult.’’ 
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This theory, of ‘the average men,’ sel- 
dom so well expressed, is the theory by 
which the aversion of scholastic people 
to universal suffrage, or even to represen- 
tative government, is sustained. It is in- 
genious, to acertain extent it is true, but 
beyond that extent it is badly mislead- 
ing. 

In point of practice it would never hap- 
pen that a body of 100 persons in a town 
who were going to select the best man in 
their number to take command of a fire 
engine would select the average man in 
that business. They would know enough 
to know who understood about engines, 
who would work the engine well, and, 
while they might be led right and left by 
one or another personal prejudice, still 
their choice would fall among the half 
dozen men who could carry out their 
wishes in the business of extinguishing 
fires. 

Now let anybody analyze this decision. 
It destroys on the instant the theory that 
the community is looking for an average 
man, or that its average sense is repre- 
sented in the choice. The community is 
on the whole looking for a man who will 
do the work best. Bribery may come in, 
selfishness may come in, personal attach- 
ment may come in; but the dominant 
determination of the community is to get 
the man best fitted for the place. This 
shows itself in the nation’s great trials, 
so that even the pessimists generally con- 
fess that ‘democracies are suited to great 
occasions,’ while they say they are not 
suited to small ones. 

But we need to go much farther than 
this. It is not simply the intelligence of 
the community which acts in the selec- 
tion of its officers. Its conscience acts also 
—and this alwaysis a far more reliable au- 
thority and has far more sway than the 
intelligence of men. Coleridge’s joke is 
after all true—that the understanding is 
one of the lowest of the human faculties. 
On the other hand, man’s love of right 
and truth, man’s enthusiasm for good- 
ness, is his greatest quality and greatest 
attribute, and it exists with full sway in 
men whose understandings are very weak, 
and who are very little governed by in- 
tellectual formulas. You may go for in- 
stance into the gallery of a Bowery the- 
atre where you may be surrounded by 
people who are very much under the 
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government of their own passions ; but 
you shall see that they applaud with en- 
thusiasm expressions of the purest vir- 
tue and are interested in self-sacrifice. 
They know a good man or a good woman 
when they see such a person, and. on the 
whole they respect and revere goodness 
where it shows itself. You may say then 
what you choose about the average intel- 
ligence of the community ; its average 
moral sense is on a very much higher 
grade than is its intelligence; and the 
determination to do that which is right 
shows itself ina community where the 
judgment as to methods may be narrow 
or small. 

It thus proves that in the selection of 
candidates even wire-pullers of the mean- 
est moral gauge are obliged to select per- 
sons of integrity or purity of life if they 
come into contrast with persons who are 
impure or false. And when the.canvass 


is to be made before the community, it 

becomes necessary to bring forward all 

that you can bring forward of moral ex- 

cellence in your candidate, and to keep 

out of view all that you can of his lapses 

from the standard of integrity or purity. 
* 


* * 


Tus whole theory of the average then, 
however interesting it is upon paper, is 
in practice knocked on the head. First 
the American community by-and-large is 
determined to get the best. That is a 
very definite, as it is a very admirable, 
national proverb. Inthe long run it is 
probably true of all nations; but the 
American people shows in its public and 
in its private affairs the determination 
to carry out this idea as it is scarcely 
shown elsewhere. If you had a group of 
100 roughs who were to select their 
champion for a sparring match, you 
would not be in the slightest fear that 
they would select the average athlete of 
theirnumber. If they had John Sullivan 
among them they would certainly select 
him. This would be due to their deter- 
mination to get the best. This is the 
first security of universal suffrage. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Far more important however, and far 
more certain in its effects, is the absolute 
supremacy of right and truth in the af 
fairs of this world. You may account fo: 
it as you choose, but history is histor, 
because right and truth have a strong and 
staying power which wrong and false 
hood do not have. Cousin was not a 
great man, but Cousin managed to sa\ 
that among the other compensations o: 
vice is ‘the powerlessness of vice.’ And 
he is right. Your Borgias and Neros 
leave nothing behind them but the mem 
ory of their abominations; while right 
and truth, working out what we call 
manliness or virtue, have a permanent 
strength which of itself sways ever) 
agent who has to do with human affairs 
even though it were Jago or Ravillac 
‘Satan also serves the servants of the 
Lord.’ 

* * * 

THE friends of good government in 
America will always be trying to lift the 
average. They will be trying to lift it in 
its intellectual and in its physical affairs ; 
they will be trying to bring up the char- 
acter of schools and libraries and what- 
ever else gives the finer education to the 
brain, a quicker intelligence, the know- 
ledge of more facts, and the other factors 
of intellectual power. At the same time 
they will be trying to improve the phy- 
sical education of the people; that a 
regiment of men on occasion may marcli 
seventeen miles a day more easily than 
thirty years ago a regiment marched six- 
teen miles ; and that a company of sharp 
shooters may hit at 200 yards better than 
their fathers hit at 100 yards. But it is 
not in the physical or the intellectual 
education that the country rests its cer- 
tainty of triumph. It is in the eternal 
certainty that if you will give a reason 
able chance for the powers of life to do 
their work, right will subdue wrong 
truth will subdue falsehood, and in gen 
eral good will be stronger than evil 
This open field is certainly given by uni- 
versal suffrage. 
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NATIONAL ELEMENT IN AMERICAN FICTION. 


By THE MARQUISE CLARA LANZA. 


18 ese = wo a nation aftera lengthy 

revolutionary process reaches a 
point in its literary history where bril- 
liancy of style, creative faculty and the 
harmonious blending of ideas are not on- 
ly pre-eminently conspicuous but exhib- 
italso a decidedly national bearing, it 
may be said to possess a distinct litera- 
ture of its own, and the entire philosophy 
of letters we might say is contained in 
the differences of form, method, percep- 
tive power and imaginative quality as 
they are prominently brought forth in 
various countries respectively. Nowhere 
indeed are the peculiar traits of a people 
so capable of being accurately and per- 
manently reflected as in the novel, which 
in its best form has in consequence come 
to be regarded as representative litera- 
ture. 

The novel as it appears today in Eu- 
rope and America affords a remarkably 
interesting study in its purely national 
significance and value. But without at- 
empting any kind of comparison or the 
uinute consideration of relative national 
legrees it may be well to glance cursor- 
ily at the several conditions upon which 
the establishment and development of 
the literature of fiction is everywhere de- 
endent. 

In the first place the dawn of a nation- 
| literature implies a visible national 
life, strong, secure, exempt from petty 
factions and the clash of widely opposed 


social interests. In other words it im- 
plies a fine civilization -whose mighty 
pulse throbs undisturbed and which 
stands as a majestic unit in the category 
of human advancement with its coherent 
parts irrevocably allied. Secondly, cer- 
tain individual conditions are requisite 
and self-evident. Thirdly, we must have 
class distinctions, as they are indispensa- 
ble for the purely ceesthetic chiar ’oscuro, 
contrast and artistic blending which fic- 
tion calls for among the most remote 
conformations. These in brief constitute 
the prime factors of literary inception 
and growth. 

Yet it 1s not so much an infinite variety 
of forms both natural and acquired that 
are chiefly of importance as a solitary 
type that by its simple grandeur admits 
of endless ramifications and countless 
modifications, and which can always be 
found wherever the truly national char- 
acteristics lie uppermost. Of course in 
many instances these imperative qualifi- 
cations are gained slowly and laboriously 
only to be rewarded by ultimate inertia 
and possibly total annihilation. But the 
cause is never far to seek. How often 
does a particular country produce one lit-~ 
erary masterpiece after the other, that fall 
upon the world like shooting stars that 
dazzle with their brilliancy, and then as 
rapidly vanish into night and oblivion ? 
Occasionally there ensues what is even 
worse than obscurity and silence—a sus- 
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tained mediocrity. The eloquent tongues 
of poets, the genius of novelists and es- 
sayists, are at times incapable of mak- 
ing themselves heard and understood. 
Through the mad uproar of social dis- 
turbance the silver tones of literary in- 
spiration sound faintly as the babble of 
an infant. Piercing the gloom that fol- 
lowed close upon the marvellous person- 
ality and work of Dante, were minute 
spots of lurid flame that not even the 
mystic splendors of the Renaissance could 
kindle into actual fire. 

The childhood of a nation according 
with the law of human life, is in its first 
stages almost whollyimitative. A young 
country copies as naturally the achieve- 
ments of older civilizations as a baby 
imitates sounds and gestures. A long 
time must necessarily elapse before it can 
produce independently, and then two dif- 
ficulties have to be dealt with. It may be 
that when the rosy morn of emancipation 
breaks, the botrowed influences are found 
to be so closely interwoven with the nat- 
ural ones that they cannot easily be elim- 
inated, or else the impetus being with- 
drawn no inherent force is at once forth- 
coming to facilitate progress. Something 
very like the latter alternative is apparent 
in much of the American fiction of today. 

Only a few years ago—and possibly the 
theory is still an accepted one among a 
large class of readers—it was universally 
conceded that home products in nine 
cases out of ten were vastly inferior to 
imported articles of any given kind. 
This was especially true where our liter- 
ature was concerned. We were wont to 
read foreign novels as religiously as we 
read our Bibles, though it must be con- 
fessed with hardly so much profit to our- 
selves. In those good old days the Ameri- 
can novelist had not appeared upon the 
scene. To besure we had Cooper and Poe 
and Hawthorne, but their greatness was 
destined to succeed them. After years of 
uninterrupted toil Hawthorne wrote of 
himself, «I am today the most obscure 
man of letters in America.’”’ And who 
can forget the heart-rending struggles of 
the greatest literary genius America has 
ever produced—Edgar Poe? The picture 
of his mother-in-law pulling her ragged 
shawl about her bent shoulders while she 
bravely trudged from door to door ped- 
dling his wonderful tales and poems, is 
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terribly familiar to us all in its grim un 
gracious pathos. 

Nobody apparently cared anything 
about native talent. We read the great 
English novelists and gave Dickens an 
ovation when he deigned to visit Amer 
ica. We bowed down before Thackeray 
We sat up nights to read their books 
By and by we grew enthusiastic over th 
sickly sentimentalities of Marlitt and 
the historical monstrosities of Miihlbach. 
When we travelled we provided ourselves 
with the latest editions of Tauchnitz 
We perused the wild conceits of Miss 
Braddon with the same breathless inte: 
est that induces a few exuberant spirits 
today to rhapsodize over the extrava- 
ganzas of Mr. Rider Haggard. We didn't 
much care what we read so long as thx 
literary feast was served from a foreign 
kitchen. If an American writer ventured 
a timid protest he was promptly sat upon 
and told that nothing a native author 
could produce was worth the paper it was 
printed upon. No one on the face of the 
earth has fought longer or more persist- 
ently for a hearing than the American 
novelist. He has been silenced, thrust 
aside, driven into a corner, ridiculed and 
trampled upon by foreign competition 
until it is a wonder that he has survived 
to tell the tale. But of late years a chang« 
has come, and that change has enabled 
him to rise and assert himself. 

People at last are beginning to dis- 
cover that true progress of any sort is ré 
tarded instead of being stimulated by the 
prolonged influx of the foreign element. 
They have happily discovered that ab 
sorption is good up toacertain point, and 
that beyond it corruption ensues. Out- 
side influences indefinitely courted must 
in time permeate effort made toward ori 
ginal production to a degree greater than 
is consistent with advancement. Besides, 
when art ceases to be imitative and yet 
fails to present any distinguishing fea 
tures except such as are too insignificant 
to be regarded as fundamental, the work 
must surely be placed upon even a lower 
plane than that whereon artificiality isem- 
ployed to further a legitimateend. It is 
not exaggeration to say in this connection 
that there are some American novelists 
who fully illustrate this fact, and that 
having ceased to be imitators they are 
rapidly becoming nothing. 
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No person of unbiassed judgment will 
deny that reproductions of alien forms 
are often of value, opposed though they 
undoubtedly are to national literary de- 
velopment. In any event they are supe- 
rior to stories that are not stories, roman- 
ces that aim at nothing and invariably 
attain it. And here it may be appropriate 
to remark that mere perfection of style 
per se is no more literature than an em- 
bossed silver dish is an entrée to be eaten 
at dinner. It is moreover a significant 
truth that every really great writer of 
fiction the world has ever seen not only 
has expressed a wide and tender sym- 
pathy with all humanity, so tospeak, but 
has persistently emulated in his work 
the national character he is peculiar- 
ly fitted to comprehend. The ensemble 
ofa great novelist’s productions will as 
surely reflect his nation as a mirror will 
reflect his face. When we speak of Scott, 
George Eliot, Balzac, George Sand, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Cooper and Hawthorne we do 
not obtain simply a mental vision of some 
pronounced individuality standing illu- 
mined in its rugged power, but likewise 
groups of figures, clusters of incidents, 
each belonging to a particular soil, and 
each adhering to its special representa- 
tive 

In the American fiction of the present 
time this national element appears to be 
conspicuous by its absence. We find 
charming stories in plenty but they are 
more French or more English than Amer- 
ican. We have idealism and realism in 
abundance yet seldom are we able to as- 
sociate either with its purely national 
significance. Yet where is the country 
that holds out to the worker in fiction 
as does America so marvellous and far- 
reaching a panorama of shifting scenes 
which apart from their ever-changing and 
picturesque variations are replete with 
the very essence of American life and 
trength? And then the local coloring 
ith its matchless tints and combina- 
ons! Throughout the length and breadth 
f the land, the most intrinsically inter- 
esting and esthetic phases of habit and 

mperament are scattered broadcast, of- 

ring unlimited possibilities to a mind 
rtile in imagination, ripe in human ex- 
perience and above all else capable of 
daptation and assimilation. Ali the 
ntellectual attributes that are foremost 
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in establishing and promoting culture 
are present everywhere, and among these 
stand as it were rough blocks of stone 
and rude masses of clay awaiting the 
cunning hand of sculptor and plastic ar- 
tist. All the essential conditions for the 
foundation of an enduring national liter- 
ature of fiction exist, except the purely 
personal one that is perhaps the most vital 
of any—the inspiration of poetic fancy and 
the deft touch of the master. If the novels 
written and circulated today by Ameri- 
cans are less American than anything 
else in conception, portrayal and senti- 
ment, the fault lies with the authors 
themselves and not in a lack of good ma- 
terial from which to select. 

It must not however be understood that 
it is commendable in every instance to 
thoroughly eradicate the legitimate in- 
fluence of sister nations. The highest 
and best in literature and art as in life 
itself comes to us always in the guise of 
a lesson to be learned and remembered, 
but it should be treated in each special 
instance with appreciation which though 
just should never involve the ignoble 
surrender of self. A proper amount of 
individual dependence and reliance lies at 
the root of all excellence, but they re- 
quire sustenance from an outer source. 

Taken as a whole, we catch as yet but 
flitting glimpses of the national charac- 
ter of the American novels of today. It 
has been said that the realistic tendency 
in fiction is crushing romanticism, and 
with it imagination. But this is not by 
any means true. The realistic worker in 
fiction has need of an imagination as 
vivid and far-reaching as that of the poet 
or idealist. For what indeed does the 
word imagination imply if not a fine in- 
sight into human nature, a thorough 
comprehension of human motives and 
the correct interpretation of human con- 
duct, all of which, real as they are, must 
be divined intuitively by the novelist 
independently of school or creeds? 

No doubt we shall witness a powerful 
reaction—or perhaps I should say devel- 
opment—in American fiction when our 
novelists awake to the consciousness of 
inhabiting a land glorious with light 
and color, and endowed with magnificent 
natural advantages ; a land where every 
foot of ground breathes a romance as fine 
and subtle as the perfume of incense, and 
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where picturesque folk-lore is not by any 
means buried beneath the astonishing 
growth and increase of cities, but lingers 
still in song and story in the valley and 
the mighty forest, and floats on the breast 
of river and lake. 

The question, What is the duty of the 
novelist? has been asked again and again 
with wearisome reiteration. To the mass 
of the people it would seem that his mis- 
sion is simply to amuse for an hour. 
When a man for instance is worn out 
mentally and physically and wishes to 
reduce his brain-convolutions to zero, he 
takes up the latest novel and reads until 
he drops asleep. Carlyle, when he de- 
sired to induce a state of mental vacuity 
that would relieve an intense intellectual 
strain or fatigue, occupied himself with 
a novel— but then it was an English 
novel, which makes all the difference in 
the world. 

Now inasmuch as no class of literature 
exercises so great an influence upon the 
popular mind as does the literature of fic- 
tion, it would seem, to follow a logical 
train of reasoning, that the writer should 
not aim to direct his efforts upon one es- 


pecial social organization tothe exclusion 


of others. We do not want one set of 
novels for shop girls, another for rich 
people of leisure, a third for statesmen 
and scientists. The true novelist must 
address all or none. He must remember 
that genius is not a particular gift be- 
stowed upon a single individual. Wher- 
ever it is located it represents a splendid 
donation to the whole world. 

There are popular writers in France and 
England—and their influence has most 
unfortunately extended to the United 
States—who while ostensibly depicting 
fixed social conditions, do nothing in re- 
ality except pander to a corrupt taste. 
Like conjurers the authors stand tossing 
as it were knives and globes of goldfish 
into the air with the hope of amazing the 
multitude and earning approval for super- 
human skill. They know nevertheless 
that these feats are not to be taken seri- 
ously and nobody does take them seri- 
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ously. It goes without saying that every 
nation has its vices, but these can be em- 
ployed legitimately in fiction only when 
a moral lesson is to be taught. To paint 
pictures of French life and manners maj 
be well enough in some instances, but 
to call them faithful representations of 
American society is to perpetrate a fraud 
upon the public if anyone believed in 
them. And the novel that magnifies and 
distorts any existing or non-existing 
conditions merely to satisfy a morbid 
craving for sensationalism is at once re- 
moved from all just claim to be regarded 
as literature at all. 

America, unappreciative in its youth of 
its own wondrous capabilities and later 
hampered beyond measure by the weight 
of foreign ideals, has allowed many golden 
sands of romance and reality to slip care- 
lessly from between her fingers, yet we 
cannot look for too high a degree of ex- 
cellence in our men and women of letters 
We have now reached a decisive point in 
our literary history. New writers re- 
markable for their original and trenchant 
genius are continually emerging from 
the distant shadows of obscurity into the 
broad light of recognition. But on the 
whole, American novels are not American 
enough. They are not American in the 
sense that Mrs. Harriet Beecher-Stowe’s 
immortal romance is American or the 
marvellous vignettes.of primitive New- 
England life that Hawthorne gives us in 
The Scarlet Letter. We smell indeed 
the fragrant breath of the prairies in the 
beautiful stories of Bret Harte. But as a 
rule all these instances are few and far 
between. Scattered here and there we 
find truly exquisite illustrations of our 
great nationality, yet they lie apart like 
a broken string of pearls. 

What we need is a more profound un- 
derstanding of ourselves, When the mani- 
fold phases of the American character 
display themselves comprehensively in 
their best forms, the popular standard 
will elevate itself, and with the perma- 
nent enhancement of individual worth 
will come the enduring literature. 
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